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THE WEEK. 


THE Middleton election has 
resulted in another’ great 
Liberal triumph. The return 
of Alderman Duckworth by 
5,964 votes against 5,664 obtained by Mr. Mitchell—a 
Liberal majority of precisely 300 as compared with 
the Tory majority of 865 at the last General Election 
—is especially satisfactory in view of two circum- 
stances ; first, that some 92 per cent. of the electors 
went to the poll, and secondly, that the action of 
the Bishop of Salford, though happily counteracted 
by Mr. Dillon, may still be supposed to have 
lost the Liberals some part of the Roman Catholic 
vote. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE municipal elections which took place on 
Monday throughout England and Wales have 
indicated nothing that is likely to console the 
Conservatives for the crushing defeat at Barnsley. 
In almost every place there are signs that the 
Liberal vote in municipal affairs is growing, 
and the returns show that the Liberal party 
has gained more than double the number of seats 
won by their opponents. We do not profess to 
attach any very special degree of importance to 
these results as proving the trend of opinion on 
Imperial politics. It is, however, notorious that the 
Conservative party, as a rule, does better in muni- 
cipal elections than in a Parliamentary election. 
When, therefore, we see that even in these municipal 
contests Liberalism is gaining, and gaining largely, 
we cannot doubt that the portent is in the highest 
ee encouraging to the supporters of the Liberal 
party. 





_ Lorp RosEepery visited Manchester on Monday 
in order to take part in the centenary meeting of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. Addressing 
& crowded and enthusiastic audience at the Free 
Trade Hall, he reviewed the history and results of 
that great movement which originated in Man- 
chester, and the triumph of which is commemorated 
by the Free Trade Hall itself. The contrast between 
England in the days of Protection and the England 
of the present hour which was drawn by Lord 
Rosebery was very striking and instructive. No 
doubt the facts are known to everybody ; but it is 
well that they should be repeated, and Lord Rose- 
bery did good service by reminding his fellow- 
countrymen of them. The great part which Free 
Trade has played in the maintenance and con- 





solidation of the British Empire was another 
subject on which he touched, and he declared 
strongly against anything in the nature of an 
Imperial commercial league as being calculated to 
weaken the empire internally and excite the 
permanent hostility of the whole world against us. 





Mr. CourRTNEY concluded his tour among his 
constituents on Tuesday night. Some of his speeches 
have been of great interest as showing the opinions of 
an independent thinker upon the questionsof thetime. 
His remarks at Fowey last Saturday on the Silver 
Question have a mischievous sound, and prove that 
his heterodoxy is not confined to purely political 
questions. On Tuesday at St. Germans he was 
more at home in treating of the Irish Question and 
the promised Local Government Bill of next session. 
The country expected, he declared, that this Bill 
would confer upon Ireland something analogous to, 
if not absolutely identical with, the free self-govern- 
ment which they enjoyed in England. If this was 
the proposal of the Government, Parliament would 
consider it in a fair and generous spirit. On the 
Land Question in England he expressed the opinion 
that something ought to be done to check the caprices 
of the landlords. He had no wish to interfere with 
the right of ownership, but the landlord held his 
land in order that it might be turned to the best 
account, and he could not be allowed to abuse his 
position so as to turn it to the least account. 





Mr. AsquitHi, speaking at Carnarvon on Saturday 
night, made a slashing attack upon the Government. 
He referred in terms of strong disapproval to the 
“most startling exercise of the right of public 
patronage which had ever been heard of ’—his 
reference being to the recent appointment of Mr. 
Justice Darling. With regard to the foreign policy 
of the Government, though he did not think Lord 
Salisbury was wrong in attempting to deal with 
the Eastern Question through the joint action 
of the Powers, he could discover nothing but 
futility as the net result of nine months of diplo- 
matic effort. The Indian frontier policy of the 
Government came in for his severe condemnation. 
It was clear that what had happened recently was 
the direct result of the rash and indefensible action 
of the Government in reversing the decision of the 
late Cabinet that Chitral should be evacuated. In 
home affairs nothing had done more to shake 
confidence in the Government than their educational 
legislation. 
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Tue three Ministers who spoke on Thursday 
evening all found it needful—as the Times regret- 
fully remarked next day—to place themselves on the 
defensive. Mr. Balfour, at Norwich, defended that 
astonishing measure, the defunct Education Bill of 
1896, and assured his readers that its complexities 
and not its demerits were the cause of its collapse: 
in short, that it was too good for this rough world. 
He also defended the Concert of Europe and the 
Forward Policy in India. Mr; Chamberlain, at 
Glasgow, referred to certain attacks on the reckless- 
ness and incapacity of the Government which need 
not here be further particularised, but met them by 
some rather pointless tu quoques. He also defended 
the foreign and Imperial policy of the Government ; 
and actually alluded to old-age pensions. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, at the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield, had to 
meet the attacks of Lord Charles Beresford on our 
military and naval organisation, and, like a good 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he hinted that we may 
not at present get full value for our military ex- 
penditure. We are glad to find him in complete 
agreement with our own views on one point at least. 


THE great engineering dispute shows no signs of 
approaching a termination. The conditions laid 
down by the Employers’ Federation with regard 
to the proposed conference have been declared 
unacceptable by the men. Mr. Ritchie has since 
had an interview with Colonel Dyer, the president 
of the Employers’ Federation, and an attempt has 
been made to induce that body to accept an 
amended draft of the terms of reference. There 
seems, however, to be little prospect of an agree- 
ment being arrived at between the contending 
parties. In the meantime subscriptions to a con- 
siderable amount are being received for the support 
of the workmen, whilst a large accession has taken 
place to the number of firms. connected with the 
Employers’ Federation. 





THE last vacancy on the Judicial Bench has been 
filled up by the appointment of Mr. A. M. Channellasa 
Justice of the High Court. This exercise of patronage 
by the Lord Chancellor, unlike the appointment of 
Mr. Darling, meets with universal approval. The 
Parliamentary vacancy occasioned by Mr. Darling’s 
elevation is likely to lead to a keen contest at 
Deptford. The Liberal candidate is Mr. J. W. Benn, 
the well-known Progressive member of the London 
County Council, and there is every reason to believe 
that he will make a successful fight against his Con- 
servative opponent, Mr. A. H. Morton—even apart 
from a possible diversion of some votes from the 
latter to a revolted Tory candidate. In the Ex- 
change Division of Liverpool, too, our prospects are 
excellent. 





Tue funeral of her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Teck took place at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
on Wednesday afternoon, in the presence of a great 
number of the members of the royal family and of 
the representatives of foreign sovereigns. Memorial 
services were held at the same time at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, and other 
places of worship. The service at St. Paul’s was very 
largely attended. Throughout the country many 
evidences of the national sympathy with the bereaved 
relatives have been forthcoming. 





A SUMMARY return has been issued showing the 
work of the Crofters Commission during the last 
nine years. It emphasises the importance of the 
policy which we contended last week would be the 
fittest reward for the Gordon Highlanders. Nineteen 
thousand crofters have had fair rents fixed. They 
held on the average less than ten acres each in 
individual occupancy, but some million acres of 
common pastures were also included in the rents 





fixed. Their old rents were £78,000 and the new 
rents nearly £57,000, or an average of just under 
£3 per man. The crofters were in arrear to the 
extent of £183,000, and of this £123,000 was ‘can- 
celled and the remainder ordered to be paid. All 
this is excellent work, and proves the Crofters 
Act to have been the most valuable measure 
passed by the short-lived Liberal Ministry of 1886. 
But after all it deals with but a small proportion of 
the land of the Highlands. The area of the deer 
forests has been estimated at over 2,500,000 acres, or 
more than double the area which has been left for 
the men—and that for men of the stamp of those 
who fought at Dargai. The area in big sheep 
grazings is much larger even than the deer forests, 
The total area of Highlands and islands must be 
about eight or nine times as great as the area dealt 
with by the Crofters Commission. Allowing five to 
a family, the total crofting population hitherto 
relieved does not exceed 100,000. Over 250,000 
people spoke Gaelic in 1891. 





WEDNESDAY was the last day for the nomination 
of candidates for the London School Board Election, 
and ninety-four candidates were nominated for the 
fifty-five seats. Of these, thirty are Progressives, 
and forty-two may be described as Moderates ; 
but whatever effect the efforts of the Bishop 
of London and the adroitness of Mr. Diggle may 
be destined to have after the Election, the Moderate 
Party is amusingly disunited now. Twenty-one of its 
members (according to the excellent classification in 
the Daily News) may be counted as Diggleites ; seven 
are revolted Diggleites, of whom Mr. Coxhead 
and General Moberly are the most notable; while 
fourteen represent the forces of the Voluntary 
Schools Defence Union, including at least one 
friend of sound education, Sir Charles Elliott. 
Evidently there will be lively times among the 
sometime Diggleites and Rileyites in the early 
days of the new Board. There are also twenty-one 
Independent candidates; but except Mr. Barnes in 
Marylebone—who was once almost a Progressive 
and now inclines to Moderatism—Father Brown in 
Southwark, and Mr. Costelloe in the Tower Hamlets, 
who stand as Roman Catholics (though the latter is a 
Progressive otherwise), and possibly one or two of 
the Temperance and Labour candidates, we cannot 
take them very seriously. The Progressive cause, 
unfortunately, has already had one disaster: Mr. 
Bruce has not been renominated for the Tower 
Hamlets, owing apparently to some lapse of memory 
at Toynbee Hall. 





THe triumph of Tammany over 
the divided forces of the muni- 
cipal reformers and the Republican 
party may, as we point out elsewhere, have very 
serious consequences on the Presidential election 
of 1900. If Tammany then supports Mr. Bryan— 
and we can scarcely imagine that it will not— 
and the vote of Greater New York carries that 
Greatest New York which is the State, the 
Republican majority of ninety-five electoral votes is 
reduced at one stroke totwenty-three,even if no other 
changes take place. But, unfortunately, there is 
every prospect that there will be other changes. 
Kentucky, which was only just won for the cause of 
sound money last year, has now gone back to the 
Democrats; so has New Jersey, so has Maryland— 
all three, we might say, reverting to the faith of 4 
lifetime, were it not that the new phases of the 
Democratic faith are so very different from the old. 
Kentucky has twelve electoral votes, New Jersey ten, 
Maryland eight, so that the gain of these three States 
and New York by Mr. Bryan would convert his 
minority of 95 into a majority of 35. Moreover, 
there is a very considerable Republican decline 
in Mr. McKinley’s own State of Ohio. Happily, 
a good many things may happen before the end 
of the century. 


ABROAD. 
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In Austria the Parliamentary crisis still awaits a 
solution. The extraordinary scene on the night of 
Thursdey week—when Herr Lecher accomplished 
the unprecedented feat of making a coherent, 
argumentative, and even eloquent speech seventy 
thousand words in length, and taking twelve hours 
to deliver—was the prelude to an adjournment over 
the festival of All Saints and until Thursday evening 
of this week ; but the resumption has brought the 
Ausgleich with Hungary no nearer achievement. 
Count Badeni is said to be anxious to resign; but 
Ministers in Austria depend on the will of the 
Crown, not on Parliament, and the Emperor will not 
set him free. An uncompromising adversary of the 
German obstructionists, Dr. Ebenhoch, is to succeed 
Dr. Kathrein as President of the Reichsrath; 
but he will probably drive other German clericals 
to put their Nationalism before their Clericalism 
and join the Opposition. Meanwhile, Bohemia 
seems to be on the verge of civil war. The German 
employers of the North are dismissing their Czech 
servants and workpeople; sometimes, in the German 
districts, Czechs are refused even a lodging, and 
there are constant quarrels, not unaccompanied by 
bloodshed; andanamazing exhortation to the Germans 
of Austria has been published, urging them to unite 
in defence of German civilisation, and to remember 
that Czech heads, though impenetrable to argument, 
may be penetrated by sticks. This is signed with 
the initials of Theodor Mommsen, and universally 
attributed to him; but its language would disgrace 
an American politician bidding for the Irish vote. 


Ir hardly seems an adequate cause for all this 
uproar that the Government should have decreed 
—constitutionally or otherwise—that all officials in 
Bohemia must be able to speak both German and 
Czech. But it must bs remembered that the German 
language is necessarily rather at a disadvantage 
already in Bohemia, as the language of the upper 
and less numerous classes must be. The German 
employer must learn Czech to speak to his servants 
or his workpeople; the latter, therefore, have little 
need to learn German, and the decree makes the 
need even less. Moreover, if Germans and Czechs 
intermarry (as they always have, notwithstanding 
their present relations; there must be a great deal 
of Slav blood in most divisions of the great German 
race), the children naturally learn the language of 
their Czech nurses, and the descendants, to adapt 
what was once said of the Normans in Ireland, tend 
to become more Czechish than the Czechs. 





THE Dreyfus case has been brought up once more 
by the announcement made by M. Scheurer-Kastner 
—a Vice-President of the Senate, and an Alsatian 
whose motives, though they have been suspected, 
are above suspicion—that he has studied the case 
for months, and is convinced of Captain Dreyfus’s 
innocence. He will not give details, however, until 
he has laid his proofs before the Ministers concerned, 
and his silence is giving rise to all sorts of wild 
rumours—of which the most startling, and probably 
the most baseless, is that the victim’s innocence 
cannot be proved without the publication of a 
document which would bring about a European 
war. But press criticism, at first bitterly hostile to 
M. Scheurer-Kastner’s action, has been partially 
quieted by his evident conviction, and there seems 
to be a growing feeling that the unhappy ex-officer, 
whose sufferings have been far worse than death, 
may be innocent after all. 





GENERAL WEYLER has peaceably resigned his 
command in Cuba and sailed for Spain after a fare- 
well demonstration to which it is impossible to 
attach any value. When he gets home he will 
find an ultra-Conservative group in the Cortes ready 





to welcome him, including several ex-Ministers, the 
most important of whom are probably the Duke of 
Tetuan, lately Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
M. Romero Robledo, whose persistent refusal to work 
with the more Liberal wing of the Conservative party 
finally broke up the late Government. This group 
will probably prove a serious embarrassment to the 
regular Opposition and increase the chances of life 
for Sefior Sagasta’s Ministry. But the prospect is 
not very hopeful, though the Ministry is beginning 
well at home by releasing some of the Barcelona 
Anarchists. 





THE brilliant capture of the difficult Sempagha 
Pass by the Tirah expedition on Friday of last week 
was followed up two days later by the occupation of 
the Arhanga Pass with very slight resistance, and 
the submission of the Afridis cannot be long deferred. 
But will the effect be permanent? We do not feel 
much moved by Sir Robert Low’s contention in 
Wednesday’s Times that the making of the Chitral 
road can have had nothing to do with the out- 
break because the tribes through whose country 
it passes have not risen. The road gives them an 
excellent reason for keeping quiet, and it is part of 
the Forward Policy to give similar reasons to the 
tribes now in revolt. As Sir Lepel Griffin has 
remarked, the advocates of that policy have the 
Indian Treasury at their back. But how long will 
its resources last? 





THE opening of the railway to Bulawayo on 
Thursday is a great event in the history of South 
Africa and of the British Empire. Railways have, 
relatively, a greater part to play in our newer 
South African possessions than they have had even. 
in the development of the United States; and what- 
ever we may think as economists of the practicability 
of bringing territories which have only land trans- 
port to depend upon into effective competition with 
those which can avail themselves of water carriage, 
we are heartily glad as Englishmen that the former 
possessions of the Matabele and Mashona are now 
bound to the Cape by links of steel. And now we 
shall be able to see what can be made of the agri- 
cultural resources of Rhodesia. 





THOSE in whom the human inter- 
LITERATURE, ETc. eStin history has not given way 
to the purely abstract and scien- 
tific (who are, after all, still the majority) may well 
be attracted by the very remarkable collection of 
autographs—autographs of three centuries—now on 
view at the rooms of the Fine Art Society in New 
Bond Street. It contains not only many signatures 
of royal personages and others eminent in Church 
and State, but a number of holograph letters 
in the handwriting, amongst others, of Tasso, 
John Locke, Pope, Johnson, and Shelley, and of 
statesmen, artists, and soldiers too many to begin to 
name ; Sterne’s own letter-book, with drafts of some 
of his most interesting epistles; and—in the 
authors’ own handwriting of course, for in their 
day dictation to shorthand clerks was unknown to 
the literary world—the original MSS. of Keats's 
“ Endymion” and “ Lamia,” and of works by Gold- 
smith, Scott, Southey, Jane Austen, and Dumas, 
Many of the letters, moreover, are of high personal 
or historical interest from their contents as well as 
their association and chirography. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SONS remind us that Christmas 
is not so very far off by their announcement of 
a number of books admirably adapted for presents 
for boys—such as “ With Frederick the Great,” by 
G. A. Henty; “ Lords of the World,” by A. J. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, thev should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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Church; and “ Paris at Bay,” by Herbert Hayens. 
The last is a story of the siege of Paris and the 
Commune—a more “actual” subject than the 
usual fields of historical romance, and one as 
yet almost unworked. All these books appear 
to be satisfactorily illustrated, and another, “ for 
children of all ages,” with delightfully quaint 
illustrations by Miss Alice Woodward, may also 
be mentioned—“ Red Apple and Silver Bells,” by 
Hamish Hendry. “ Adventures in Toyland,” by Miss 
Edith Hall, also illustrated by Miss Woodward, is 
another attractive gift-book. A more solid work is 
“The Two Duchesses"’—family correspondence of, or 
relating to, the two famous Duchesses of Devonshire 
and other notable personages, ranging over the 
period between 1797 and 1889, 





THE first of the Monday Popular Concerts and 
the last of the Richter Concerts took place simul- 
taneously on Monday evening, when the former 
alone suffered by the coincidence. The quartet 
concert at St. James’s Hall was but poorly attended, 
whereas the orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall drew 
a crowded audience. Quartet music has, doubt- 
less, certain advantages of its own. It may, and 
ought to be, very delicate, and it is easier to secure 
a perfect balance of sound with four players than 
with ninety or a hundred. The quartet, however, 
is, as a matter of course, far less impressive than the 
large concert orchestra, which, at its full develop- 
ment as we know it at the present day, is more 
numerous, by about a quarter, than the ordinary 
orchestra of the opera-house. Beethoven composed 
his symphonies for an orchestra of forty musicians. 
But the symphonies are played under M. Lamoureux's 
direction by an orchestra of more than a hundred. 
With such a power of sound—polyphonic sound, 
moreover—the hundred-voiced orchestra makes the 
music of four stringed instruments, however delicate, 
seem somewhat poor. 





At the Richter Concerts, moreover, there was a 
special attraction in the person of the eminent 
conductor; while at the Monday Populars the music 
was made by an unknown body of quartet players 
from Frankfort. Very admirable these Frankfort 
quartet players are, with as perfect an ensemble as 
it is possible to imagine. But there is no Joachim 
among them—no incomparable leader of European 
fame ; and until Herr Joachim arrives tc lead a new 
quartet it may be feared that the concerts of the 
Monday Popular ceries will not draw large audiences. 
The formation of a new quartet is rendered neces- 
sary by the retirement of two important members of 
the old habitual one—Mr. Rees, who for a long 
period of years has played the second violin; and 
Signor Piatti, who, since the first establishment of 
these concerts some forty years ago, has been the 
*cellist. The director of these thoroughly artistic 
concerts will in future have to depend very much 
more than he has hitherto done on that star system 
which, always attacked, is (for excellent reasons) 
never abandoned. For each of the Popular Concerts 
it will probably be found necessary to engage a 
popular violinist, a popular pianist, and a popular 
singer. 


Tue Richter programme, again, had, at the last of 
the concerts, a character of its own. At the two 
previous concerts of the same series the works of 
Brahms, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, and other com- 
posers had been freely drawn upon to the almost 
total exclusion of Wagner. The final concert, on 
the other hand, consisted of Wagner alone—the 
Faust overture, the overture to Die Meistersinger, 
with scenes from Die Meistersinger, the Gétterdim- 
merung, Siegfried, and Die Walkiire. At the pre- 
ceding concerts the attendance had been bad; but 
at the concluding concert the immense hall was 





everywhere crowded—a striking testimony to the 
popularity of the great composer. How unfortunate 
for the director of the Monday Popular Concerts that 
he cannot go to Wagner for quintet! This, how- 
ever, is a form of composition—a little antiquated, 
though by no means obsolete—which neither Wagner 
nor Liszt, nor Tschaikowsky, nor many other com- 
posers ever took the trouble to cultivate. 





Sik RUTHERFORD ALCOCK had 
been British Minister in Japan 
during the early days of its con- 
tact with Western civilisation, and had twice found 
it necessary to resort to force for the defence of 
British interests in it, in the bombardment of 
Kagosima in 1863, and of the batteries in the Straits 
of Shimonoseki in 1864. He had afterwards as British 
Minister to China negotiated the Pekin Convention, 
and had subsequently, among other distinctions, 
been President for many years of the Royal 
Geographical Society.—Lieut.-Colonel Chard, V.C., 
one of the two “heroes of Rorke’s Drift,” had 
held the passage into Natal after the disaster at 
Isandhlwana against four thousand Zulus with a 
force of eighty men.—General Baron von der Goltz 
had commanded an army corps at the siege of Metz, 
and had won a victory for the German arms after 
direct disobedience of the orders of his chief.— 
Surgeon - Major-General Sir William Mackinnon, 
K.C.B., had seen much service—in the Crimea, the 
Indian Mutiny, New Zealand, and Ashanti— and 
had been Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department from 1889 to 1896.—Mr. Thomas 
Quinn had been Nationalist member for Kilkenny 
from 1886 to 1892.—The Rev. Samuel Haughton, 
D.D., F.R.S., had been Professor of Geology in 
the University of Dublin from 1851 to 1881, 
and had distinguished himself by his efforts to 
harmonise science and Scripture.—Dr. Edgar Shep- 
pard had been eminent as a specialist in mental 
science and the treatment of the insane.—Dr. Justin 
Winsor, the well-known librarian of Harvard, was an 
eminent authority on bibliography and American 
history.—The Rev. T. E. Brown and Mr. Henry 
George are commemorated elsewhere in our pages. 


OBITUARY. 








“LEST WE FORGET.” 





R. RUDYARD KIPLING’S phrase—used with 
N so curious a maladroitness at the base of the 
Nelson Monument on Trafalgar Day—would have 
been absolutely appropriate as the motto of Lord 
Rosebery’s admirable speech at Manchester. In 
that speech the Liberal statesman told his fellow- 
countrymen the story of one of the greatest episodes 
in the chronicles of the nation. It is a story which 
everybody remembers and everybody forgets. We 
dimly recall the historic incidents of the campaign 
against the Corn Laws. We see the heroic figures 
of Bright and Cobden moving like giants among 
the lesser men around them. We remember the 
wonderful Budget speeches in which Mr. Gladstone 
expounded the triumphs of Free Trade to the 
House of Commons, and showed how our national 
prosperity was advancing under the new system 
by leaps and bounds. All this we vaguely 
recall as something that we might have learned 
at school. But when we come to apply our 
memories of the past to the practical politics of 
to-day we are in great danger of forgetting. We 
know where the shoe happens to pinch at the 
present moment; and when here and there some 
dullard or faddist suggests that it would be well 
to discard the shoe altogether rather than suffer 
this small inconvenience, we have not at our com- 
mand, as we ought to have, the arguments by which 
the folly of such a suggestion can be exposed. Lord 
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Rosebery has done a great service to the country 
by recalling the old story, telling it again with the 
fresh and vigorous eloquence he has at his command, 
and pointing to the undoubted moral which it 
teaches in connection with the affairs of to-day. 
He had an inspiring theme, and speaking in the 
Free Trade Hall at Manchester, he must have felt 
the inspiration in all its strength. That thread of 
poetic sentiment which runs more or less distinctly 
through all his utterances was very clearly visible 
in this Manchester speech. He seems to have felt 
that the subject he was handling might have fur- 
nished the theme of an epic. And truly it is 
a wonderful story, that of the brave battle of 
the Manchester men against the giant whose 
tyranny overshadowed the whole land, and seemed 
to be wringing the blood out of the heart of the 
nation. No figures are more eloquent than the 
figures which attest the marvellous growth of the 
empire in wealth, in commerce, in comfort and 
prosperity, since the campaign against the Corn 
Laws succeeded. But far more convincing than any 
figures are those pictures, some of which were skil- 
fully hinted at by Lord Rosebery, which show us 
something of the life of the masses in the days of 
dear bread and of the contrast betwe2n that life and 
the life of the nation to-day. 

The most hardened Tory, living outside the 
walls of a retreat for the insane, now acknowledges 
the debt the nation owes to Free Trade. It is 
as undeniable and as universally admitted as 
the debt we owe.to the men who won Trafalgar. 
But there is a great difference between this 
acknowledgment of an undoubted historical fact 
and the recognition of its full bearing upon current 
affairs. That a considerable proportion of the 
people of the United Kingdom, whilst joining in 
praise of the achievements of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, still hold that “ Free Trade has had its day 
and done its work ” cannot be questioned. We 
are all free traders in name; but too many among 
us cling to the belief that it may be possible to wear 
our rue with a difference, and to modify, here and 
there, in some slight but unmistakable way, the 
doctrines which the statesmen and people of the 
middle of the century hailed as the declaration of 
a new gospel. Lord Rosebery dismissed with well- 
deserved scorn the ridiculous notion of an “ Imperial 
system of Protection’ which we owe to the fan- 
tastic intellect of the politician who was for years 
John Bright’s junior colleague in the representation 
of Birmingham. The dangers of such a scheme 
are obvious, and its advantages are more than 
questionable. But if we cannot sacrifice the in- 
terests of Great Britain in this fashion for 
the purpose of introducing reciprocity into the 
relations between ourselves and the colonies, still 
less can we find any means of tampering with the 
general principles of Free Trade that will not 
seriously affect the welfare of the nation. No 
imposition of protective duties will be worth making 
at all unless they include a duty upon bread, and 
our national comfort, our commercial and industrial 
prosperity, our power of meeting even the fiercest 
foreign competition—all these things depend entirely 
upon the cheapness of our food. The truths which 
the Free Trade League were able to impress upon 
the minds even of the dullest, because they were 
emphasised by the terrible lessons of the Irish 
famine and the industrial distress in Lancashire, are 
just as true to-day as they were fifty yearsago. We 
may forget the pit from which we have been digged ; 
but it still yawns before us, ready at our first false 
step to engulf us once more. ll these truths were 
brought out in high relief by Lord Rosebery, and 
though at Manchester he must have been preaching 





to the converted, it is not a bad thing that we have 
had this emphatic and statesmanlike pronouncement 
in face of the new heresies which are beginning to be 
promulgated both in Parliament and in the press. 

There is one lesson taught by the story of the 
great struggle against the Corn Laws at which Lord 
Rosebery glanced but slightly. It is, however, a 
lesson that was never more sorely needed than 
to-day. What was it that gave the little body of 
Manchester men who began that immortal campaign 
the strength that was required to carry them on to 
victory? They had opposed to them all the most 
powerful interests in the country. For a time no 
party would own them, whilst no inconsiderable 
proportion of the nation regarded them as traitors 
to the Commonwealth. But they were strong in 
their sense of the righteousness of their cause, and 
in their determination to fight for that cause 
to the end, no matter what might happen to 
themselves. They were powerfully aided by the 
brilliant common-sense of Cobden and the majestic 
eloquence of Bright. But if Cobden and Bright 
had not themselves been men wedded to one fixed 
principle and resolved to make that principle gain 
the adhesion of the nation, neither their common- 
sense nor their eloquence would have sufficed to 
carry the battle in their favour. It was precisely 
because they were not afraid to face the day of 
small things, and more especially because they were 
ready to sacrifice any personal interests or ambitions 
of their own in order to secure the victory of the 
principle for which they fought, that they achieved 
their great triumph. If Richard Cobden and John 
Bright had been opportunists, casting about for a 
“policy” or a “ programme,” and not very scrupu- 
lous as to what the policy might be so long as it 
brought them votes, they might have won places on 
the Treasury Bench and enjoyed for many a long 
year the emoluments and dignities of office; but 
they would not have taken the taxes off our bread, 
and they would not have saved the nation from 
the gravest social and political perils. We may go 
further and say that if Sir Robert Peel had been a 
man like that god of the later Tory idolatry, Mr. 
Disraeli, he might have saved himself from that 
noble fall which the world now reckons the greatest 
honour of his life, but he would never have won the 
nation’s gratitude for his part in bestowing upon it 
a boon of unspeakable magnitude. The triumph of 
the Anti-Corn Law League was above all things the 
triumph of settled conviction, high principle, reso- 
lute courage, and unflinching self-denial. It was 
because it was all this that it scored its marvellous 
victory over the forces of selfishness and mere 
political expediency. It is to be hoped that in the 
political world of to-day we may still find men of 
the temper of the great Anti-Corn Law leaders, and 
that the principles which those leaders maintained 
with so fine and unswerving a courage have not yet 
disappeared entirely in either of the great parties in 
the State. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS LORD RECTOR, 

HE students of the University of Glasgow 
seldom made a more grotesque use of their 
privilege than when they chose Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain to be their Lord Rector. As a Parliamentary 
debater Mr. Chamberlain has few equals and no 
superior. As a speaker on political platforms he is 
full of fire and resource. But when he comes to 
deliver an academic address, especially on so trite a 
subject as Patriotism, he has no literary faculty to 
conceal the amazing poverty of his thought. Mr. 
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Chamberlain is a politician, and nothing but a 
politician. He is the nearest approach we have in 
this country, except perhaps the Lord Chancellor, to 
the Tammany Hall Boss. He has been on both sides, 
or rather on all sides. Bot for the moment, and 
never locking beyond the moment, he plays his part 
with an energy, a thoroughness, and a force which 
better men would do well to imitate in a better 
cause. On his arrival in Glasgow, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, modestly comparing himself with Shakespeare, 
declared, in the language of Ben Jonson, that he 
had ‘small Latin, and less Greek.” In this respect 
he was more honest than his predecessor, Lord 
Baconsfield, who informed the students of Glasgow 
that Sophocles had been the guide of his life. 
Latin and Greek, however valuable, are not 
essential to a knowledge of history or to a 
general acquaintance with the progress of human 
thought. One need not have learned the Greek 
alphabet to be aware that patriotism existed 
before the French Revolution, and a man who 
boasts of his Puritan ancestors ought to know that 
the statesmen of the Commonwealth separated love 
of their country from loyalty to a king. ‘“ What 
did Cromwell do, sir?” said old Lord Auchinleck 
to Dr. Jobnson; “he garred kings ken that there 
was a joint i’ their necks.” Yet even Mr. Chamber- 
lain in his Tory days would probably admit that the 
great Protector was a patriot. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
historical learning may be tested by this wonderful 
sentence. “The Romars,” so the Lord Rector of 
Glasgow tells us, “with their subject provinces 
tributary to the mother city, never secured, or even 
attempted to create, that community of interest and 
equality of privilege throughout their empire which 
might have gained for it the patriotic support of all 
its population.” It is conceivable enough that Mr. 
Chamberlain should never have heard of Caracalla, and 
it is obvious, though strange, that he does not know 
that the privilege of Roman citizenship was extended 
by that Emperor early in the third century to all the 
subjects of Rome. But has he no relative or friend 
who can revise such astounding assertions before they 
are gravely read to a more or less educated assembly ? 

Mr. Chamberlain contrasts the period of the 
Reformation in France, when Catholic and Huguenot 
hated each other more bitterly than either hated a 
foreign foe, with the period of the Revolution, when 
all Frenchmen were united against the armies of Con- 
tinental despotism. It would be difficult to imagine 
a less felicitous contrast. The real cause, not of 
the Revolution, but of the Revolutionary War, was the 
alliance of the French Court and the French aristo- 
eracy with the Governments of Austria and Prussia. 
The French aristocrats, who had many admirable 
qualities, including dauntless and heroic courage, 
detested and despised the proletariat as strongly 
as they sympathised with their own class in 
other lands. These are the commonplaces of 
the lecture-room, and of the manual for the use 
of schools. Before Mr. Chamberlain next addresses 
a cultivated audience, he should, in his own cele- 
brated phrase, “manipulate his books.” Mr. 
Chamberlain paid a just tribute to Gambetta, whose 
early death was an irreparable loss to France. In 
all that he says of Gambetta’s eloquence and 
patriotism we most heartily concur. But what was 
that patriotism? Gambetta was, to use an odious 


of his country’s extreme need. With questionable 
prudence, but with splendid bravery, he, a civilian 
without experience of war, prolonged a desperate 
struggle against an army directed by the most 
scientific soldier of the age. He did not disguise 
himself in academic robes to encourage young men 
in thinking that aggrandisement is the great object 
of national policy, or that, as Mr. Rhodes more 
bluntly put it, “‘territory is everything.” For a 
statesman, as Mr. Chamberlain characteristically 
calls himself, to inculcate a policy of selfishness is 
as if a preacher were to proclaim from the pulpit 
that men should never neglect their own material 
interests. 

If Mr. Chamberlain wishes to understand what 
true patriotism is, let him read in a spirit of meek- 
nes3 and reverence a novel called “‘ Old Mortality,” 
by Walter Scott. He will find in Henry Morton a 
true patriot, who lived long before the French 
Revolution, and yet could unite a passionate love of 
his country with determined resistance to lawless 
oppression. No deliverance from Mr. Chamberlain 
would now be complete without a sneer at “ Little 
Englanders.”’ The term is clumsy, and its meaning 
is obscure. If it implies an intense devotion to 
“this precious stone set in the silver sea,” the 
first and most elequent of Little Englanders 
was John of Gaunt, whose dying speech fur- 
nished Mr. Chamberlain with by far the best 
part of his discourse. But there is a line 
in that magnificent oration which Mr. Chamberlain 
did not quote, and which might not have been 
convenient for his purpose. ‘This dear, dear land,” 
says the old patriarch, “dear for ker reputation 
through the world.” John of Gaunt, or, at all events, 
Shakespeare, did not think that territory was every- 
thing. Mr. Chamberlain is very hard upon the 
eighteenth century, which, it seems, had too little 
principle to satisfy his exacting demands. We give 
him “ Henry Bolingbroke,” as, with an odd mixture 
of familiarity and ignorance, he calls Henry St. John, 
afterwards Viscount Bolingbroke. He was as un- 
principled a statesman as even the Tory party has 
succeeded in producing, and his memory was much 
beloved by Lord Beaconsfield. But when Mr. Cham- 
berlain, referring to an illustrious man whose talents 
and virtues are alike beyond his grasp, says that Fox 
“rejoiced in the defeats of British arms, and gloried 
in the failure of our negotiations,” he makes an 
absurd and self-contradictory charge. Fox was in 
favour of making peace with France, so long as an 
honourable peace was possible, and in this respect he 
compares most favourably with Pitt, who was false 
to his own convictions when he declared war in 1793. 
But when Fox became Foreign Secretary after Pitt’s 
death he continued a conflict tien inevitable against 
the all-devouring ambition of Napoleon. It was 
Wordsworth, and not Fox, who prayed every Sunday 
when he went to church for the success of the 
French armies. Mr. Chamberlain is right when he 
says that politics should not be left to politicians. 
Bat he is himself one of the class against which he 
warns his countrymen. 








THE ENGLISH LAND QUESTION. 





word for an odious thing, ro Jingo. He never M* ASQUITH did good service by reminding his 


preached an aggressive policy. He had no responsi- 


Welsh audience at Carnarvon that the Land 


bility for the wanton and wicked war by which Louis | Question is one which must remain to be settled by 
Napoleon ended his sinister and inglorious career. | a Liberal Ministry. It is not exclusively a question 
He was not in the least like that “Colonial Party” | for the Celtic fringes, though there, inasmuch as the 
whose antics recall the Disraelian Saturnalia | hunger for agricultural land is greatest, the pressure 
of the Londen music-halls twenty years ago. | is most acute. Liberals must not forget that theres 
Gambetta came to the front in politics at the hour | an English Land Question, which in all its aspects 3s 
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more exclusively theirs than any other of the social 
problems of the day. Liberals may differ about 
Local Veto, and about the relations of employers and 
employed, but there is no likelihood of similar difficul- 
ties arising about the land. The Tories, on the other 
hand, may steal some of our clothes, but this they must 
perforce leave us. ‘The experience of Lord Hals- 
bury, who is not an ardent reformer, with his Land 
Transfer Bill, illustrates the attitude of the Con- 
servatives in the House of Lords. Mr. Chaplin did 
pass a Small Holdings Bill, but it was so hedged 
around with safeguards as to be almost entirely 
inoperative. Thus it is from the Liberals alone 
that the vast body of Englishmen who suffer from 
the injustice of the present land system must expect 
relief. The task before us is a difficult and com- 
plicated one. About one-fifth in value of the 
land of England is agricultural. In the country 
places the farmer’s improvements must be pro- 
tected, and capricious tyranny prevented. Of 
recent years the farmer has often been able to 
drive a fair bargain because he had no com- 
petitors. But it is not certain how long this 
condition of things may remain. Any consider- 
able increase in prices will bring into the market 
many men who will take farms as pleasure farms, 
content if they can farm without loss, and landlords 
may begin to treat farmers with the same harshness 
which they showed at the beginning of the agricul- 
tural depression. It used to be argued that a more 
precise land code would injure the farmer by dis- 
couraging the landlord from making improvements. 
But except where the landlord has large wealth 
derived from other sources, or has been content to 
relapse into the economical habits of his grand- 
fathers, he has already greatly reduced his expendi- 
ture on buildings and drains. The farmer, if he 
had security, would do more for the land. Yet 
in rural England, the landlord and tenant ques- 
tion is but a small part of the land problem. 
There are ten labourers or village tradesmen for 
every one farmer. They are absolutely at the 
mercy of landlord or farmer or both. The move- 
ment for emancipation, which began with the 
franchise agitation of 1883-4, has had some results. 
The labourer has his vote and his parish council, 
and in some places his allotment. But he usually 
holds his house from his employer, and on terms 
which deprive him of the free exercise of his rights 
as a citizen and of the power to secure a fair wage 
for his work. He has not anything like the same 
opportunity to rise in the economic hierarchy as the 
labourer in the towns. This is the crux of the rural 
problem, and must be seriously faced. 

In the towns the landlord is free from any 
prudential restrictions which falling prices have 
placed upon the exercise of his despotism in the 
country. The contrast which Mr. George Russell 
has drawn between the Duke of Bedford’s estates in 
London and in Lincolnshire is merely typical. The 
owner of urban land has the monopoly of a necessity 
of life, and uses the power which monopoly gives him 
solely and simply to make money. If he widens streets 
—which he does but rarely—it is in order to increase 
the value of his frontage. If he clears out a slum 
and arranges with builders to erect fine buildings, 
it is to get higher ground rents. The ground 
landlord puts no capital in the land. He is of no 
economic value as an organiser of industry. He is 
‘imply a rent-charger growing steadily richer at the 
expense of the rest of his fellow-countrymen. The 
evil of the present system is twofold: as it affects 
the individual and as it affects the community. It 
may be urged that as between landlord and lease- 
holder there is no injustice, because a bargain has 
Seen made by two men of full bargaining capacity. 








But the bargain is not an equal one, where the 
competing landlords are so few and the com- 
peting householders so many. Nor must it be 
looked at merely as between the landlord and 
the builder who puts up the bricks and mortar, 
The landlord has taken into account the value of the 
reversion to the bricks and mortar when he granted 
the lease, and is perhaps entitled to so much. Bat 
the industry of the individual tenant, creating the 
goodwill of a business, may give to: the building 
much more than a brick and mortar value. On the 
expiration of the lease the: landlord constantly 
uses this goodwill as a means of forcing the tenant 
to pay a higher rent than the bricks and mortar 
are worth. This is nothing more or less than 
blackmail. It is an abuse of the rights of property 
which the Legislature should not allow to continue 
for a day. The only possible defence from the 
landlord’s point of view is that the tenant knew 
the lease would expire when he set about developing 
the business. But is it to be understood that no 
man of ordinary prudence is to trade on leasehold 
premises? If that be so, the Legislature, seeing 
that under the present laws so benumbing an effect 
has been produced on enterprise, must. make short 
work of the leasehold system. The cure may be by 
leasehold enfranchisement, subject perhaps to the 
consent of the local authority, or it may be by 
providing that the tenant shall have a right to 
renewal at a rent to be fixed by arbitration. There 
can be no question of the bitterness of the grievance, 
not merely in London (where the locality of a 
business may not always be of so great importance), 
but in every town or village where the ninety-nine 
year leasehold system prevails. 

The grievance of the community is, however, 
greater than that of the individual. . There is the 
betterment grievance. A block of flats containing 
twelve dwellings has been advertised for sale in the 
daily papers. The leaseholder pays what he con- 
siders the moderate ground rent of £1,500 a year. 
Why moderate? Because the flats stand on Ken- 
sington Road and look into Kensington Gardens, 
which are kept in order by the Imperial taxpayer. 
Obviously the leaseholder has no grievance; but 
the taxpayer has. Beyond his 8d. in the pound 
for landlord’s property tax, the ground landlord, so 
long as he lives, pays nothing towards the upkeep 
of the gardens. Yet if it were not for the gardens 
the landlord would receive £500 perhaps instead of 
£1,500 a year. The same question arises iu con- 
stantly varying forms, usually as between the land- 
lord and the municipality. It is an obstacle in the 
way of necessary public improvements. The better- 
ment clause, inserted in the case of the Southern 
Approaches to the Tower Bridge, is cumbrous, and will, 
we fear, prove of little net advantage to the County 
Council. It was the best the Council could extract 
from the House of Lords. Since then a useful pre- 
cedent has been furnished by the Light Railways 
Act, which provides that where land is taken com- 
pulsorily “the arbitrator shall have regard to the 
extent to which the remaining and contiguous lands 
and hereditaments belonging to the same proprietor 
may be benefited.” This is a provision which ought 
to be extended to every case in which land is taken 
compulsorily. 

Over and beyond the minority of landowners who 
get a direct and exceptional unearned increment 
are the majority who get a normal unearned in- 
crement through the expenditure of rates to which 
they do not contribute. A large portion of urban 
expenditure is not on annual purposes but on per- 
manent improvements which, in lawyers’ language, 
benefit the reversion. Many other such improve- 
ments would be made did not the local authorities 
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feel the injustice of compelling leaseholders to pay 
the whole cost of what will chiefly inure to the advan- 
tage of the freeholder. Their progress is prevented 
because the legislature insists that contracts for the 
payment of all rates by the leaseholder must not be 
overridden even where the expenditure is of a kind 
never contemplated by the contracting parties. 
Curiously enough these contracts have been over- 
ridden without compunction in the case of Imperial 
taxation. No landlord can contract ‘himself out of 
income tax. Why should not the same provision be 
made in the case of rates to meet capital expenditure 
on urban improvements? Nor is this the limit of the 
landlord’s impudence. Not content with shifting the 
present burden of taxation upon the occupier, he is 
endeavouring to shift the future burden (which now 
diminishes the value of his reversion) upon the owner 
of personal property and the nation at large. This 
knavish purpose takes various forms. There is the 
plan of relieving local authorities by Imperial grants 
in aid, by which the rural landlords especially have 
gained so much. The Church clamoured for rate-aid 
for its schools, but the Duke of Devonshire put his 
foot down. Why? Partly because aid taken from 
the general taxation is less noticed by the individual 
taxpayer; partly because rate-aid means ultimately a 
heavier tax on land. The same policy actuated the 
Government in the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission on rating. It is one which Liberals must 
watch closely and fight hard. Until we have over- 
thrown the veto of the House of Lords effective 
reform may be difficult, but we can at least resist 
the landlord’s efforts to throw the burden of local 
taxation upon the consumers of tea and tobacco. 
Without going so far as Henry George did in the 
direction of the single tax, it ought to be a cardinal 
principle of Liberalism that all local expenditure 
should be borne by the land, and that where the 
expenditure is on permanent improvements it should 
fall on the owner. The separation of land and 
buildings under the Agricultural Rating Act may 
help us towards a practicable plan for the taxation 
of land values. 








THE VICTORY OF THE MACHINE. 





ee the next four years the “Tammany tiger ” 

may feast on the spoils of New York at his 
will. The elaborate administrative system, con- 
structed so as to meet most of the demands of 
American municipal reformers, though fortunately 
(as it turns out) not going so far as they had 
desired, bids fair to promote precisely the evils that 
it was designed to avert. The hope entertained by 
the theorists of reform was that the Mayor of 
Greater New York would be so enormously powerful 
that the respectable citizens, in self-defence, would at 
last rouse themselves from their lethargy, put aside 
all considerations of national politics, and unite 
in supporting the best possible candidate who could 
be found for the post. This expectation has 
been falsified. Party traditions, unhappily, have 
proved stronger (as has often happened before) than 
municipal needs. Had Mr. Seth Low’s supporters 
and Mr, Tracy’s combined their forces, they could 
have carried the election with more than fifteen 
thousand votes to spare. But Mr. Tracy’s sup- 
porters, or rather those who spoke for them, declared 
that the Republican machine was the only means of 
defeating Tammany, and chose to put New York 
under corrupt government for four years rather 
than to throw their machine out of gear. In reality, 
of course, Mr. Platt had in view the Presidential 
election of 1900, as well as more material reasons 





which we need not here set forth. It is useless now 
to discuss the question whether Mr. Seth Low ought 
to have given way. The Times correspondent (who, 
it must be remembered, is of Republican extraction) 
is inclined to blame his conduct. Few people on 
this side of the Atlantic, we think, will do so. Mr, 
Low headed a gallant attempt to achieve the great 
aim of municipal reformers in America—to separate 
municipal issues from regular party politics. We 
shall not blame him because he failed. Of course, 
Mr. George’s tragic death made some difference, 
though not nearly enough to account entirely for 
the Tammany majority of over 85,000. Had his 
followers obeyed the spirit of what was almost 
his dying injunction, they would have gone over en 
masse to Mr. Low on his death. But they were 
demoralised, and it is only too probable that some of 
their sectional leaders were bribed. Indeed, the way 
in which the masses in New York follow their leaders, 
packing together like flocks of sheep, is the most 
depressing feature in its politics. Moreover, the 
“pasters”’ necessary for the amendment of the 
George ballot-papers were not forthcoming, doubt- 
less through some machination of the Tammany 
wirepullers. That this had some effect is probable 
from the fact that more than nine per cent. of the 
electorate did not vote at all—which is rather a 
large proportion on a register that is absolutely new 
and constructed by the voluntary registration of 
electors and in a time of excitement unparalleled 
in the history of New York. The large rural dis- 
tricts now within the limits of that most anomalous 
city may count for something in this abstention, 
but probably not for much. 

It cannot be denied that, especially at first sight, 
the result is profoundly depressing. The revolt 
against machine tyranny has utterly failed. The 
only refuge from Tammany is to be found in the 
forces commanded by Senator Platt; and they are 
controlled by the same kind of methods as are used 
by Mr. Croker, though the Republican methods are 
not of the same degree of turpitude. For four 
years the mass of respectable citizens of New York 
City must pay the penalty for daring to revolt 
against the tyranny of the Boss system. They may 
see their taxes wasted, their streets kept foul, their 
police-courts and their police worked in the interest of 
the saloon-keepers and the houses of ill fame, and every 
one of the thirty thousand employés of the Corporation 
appointed from a corrupt motive—that is to say, 
because he and his friends have a political “pull.” 
And this does not affect Manhattan Island alone, 
which is used to such treatment. It extends to 
Brooklyn, which has known good government, to the 
Arcadias of Staten Island and the Bronx; three 
million citizens, among them some of the richest 
and many of the ablest men in the world, are placed 
at the mercy of the kind of rulers who were exposed 
four years ago by the Lexow Commission. Such is 
the result of misplaced loyalty to party, aided by 
the kind of illicit means which Tammany notoriously 
employs, and some of which its Bess has openly 
defended. 

Nevertheless, we are not quite sure that the case 
is quite so desperate as it seems. It is conceivable, 
though hardly likely, that Judge Van Wyck may 
prove better than his makers, and use the vast 
power giyen him more in the public interest than 
they contemplate. Extremely gross misgovernment 


could be met—and would be—by the revocation of 


the Charter by the State Legislature, which was 
Republican and apparently is so still. That also 1s 
improbable; but some possible excesses of the City 
Government could undoubtedly be met in the State 
Courts. But we are inclined to think that, after all, 
Tammany will not feel that it has quite a free hand. 
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Public opinion must count for something, even after 
such a victory as that of Tuesday last; and it must 
be remembered that such public opinion as is 
expressed is all on the side of the minorities. At 
worst, New York will serve as an awful example to 
all the other cities of the Union; and so the cause 
of the municipal reformers will be forwarded, though 
they may see reasons to modify their neglect of 
those “checks and balances”’ which used to be an 
indispensable part of nearly all theories of popular 
government. 

One question, however, arises out of the election 
of much greater importance than even the good 
overnment of New York. How will the result 
affect Mr. Bryan’s chances in 1900? New York is 
the pivotal city of a pivotal State; it will contain 
nearly half the population of the State, and it will 
be so organised as to return a strong Democratic 
vote. It is highly probable that New York State 
will again go Democratic, and so tura over to 
Mr. Bryan 36 electoral votes. Supposing - the 
other numbers to remain constant, this alone 
would reduce the Republican majority to 23 
electoral votes. And there is no visible possibility 
of any great Democratic losses in that election. 
But still, many things may happen first in America, 
among them a period of prosperity; and New York, 
after all, is not America. It is a place where foreign 
immigrants are made, somewhat imperfec'ly, into 
American citizens, and it has as often as not failed 
to represent the national life. Early in the War of 
Secession, its then Boss favoured its secession on its 
own account; and when the Union was struggling 
for its life, the New York mob was tioting against 
the conscription and hanging negroes to lamp-posts. 
Yet the Union triumphed, thanks to the men of 
New England and the territorial democracy of the 
West. We have still hope in that democracy, 
notwithstanding its errors, and in the common-sense 
of the American nation. 








INSURANCE. 

A COMPANY fairly typical of insurance enterprise 
in its most important phases—life and fire— 
and possessing the necessary elements of financial 
strength and progressiveness to justify its inclusion 
among first-class institutions, is the Northern 
Assurance Company, whose joint headquarters are 
established in London and Aberdeen. The Northern 
was founded in the same year (1836) as its popular rival 
the Liverpool and London and Globe; and though we 
have no intention of discussing the relative merits of 
the two offices, it is interesting to note certain features 
of resemblance, which indicate that these companies 
have followed very much the same line of operations. 
In each case, for instance, a large business has been 
Organised at home and abroad; then, with the 
Northern, much in the same degree as with the 
Liverpool and London and Globe, operations in the 
fire branch have far outstripped the comparatively 
cautious developments in the life department; and, 
further, both companies have adopted the uncommon 
plan by which the expenses of the life branch are 
limited to 10 per cent. of the premium income, the 
alance of expenditure being charged to the accounts 
of the fire office. Another point of similarity is the 
curious approximation between the life-premium 

revenues of the two institutions. 
_ In considering particularly the claims which the 
Northern has to the confidence and support of the 
public, one must put in the foreground the financial 
solidity of the Company, to which may be added a 
record of progress and prosperity excellent in both 
Sections of the business. In fire insurance a company 
must, of course, take the good years with the bad; 
but the fire accounts of the Northern over a long 








series of years show so favourable an average 
proportion of losses to premiums as to plainly 
establish the good quality of the business as a 
whole—a general uplifting of the average risk, which 
must in fairness and reason be credited to the 
administrative methods pursued rather than to the 
favours of fortune, as might be the case in the 
record of a short period, The life branch shows a 
very similar experience—the steady, if somewhatslow, 
growth of the business, coupled with the advantage 
of a satisfactory bonus maintained even in recent 
years of financial depression, being eloquent testi- 
mony to the qualities of the Northern as a life 
assurance office. As to its position from the 
actuarial point of view, the last valuation accounts 
offer the best possible evidencs of soundness and 
profitable trading. The Company was valued on 
the stringent basis of the combined (Government, 
1883) tables, with interest assumed at 3 per 
cent. only (though the Company was then earning 
4 per cent. on its funds), and the resultant 
surplus was £297,202; of which the policy-holders 
were allotted the large proportion of £272,167, the 
bonus subsequently distributed working out at the 
satisfactory figure of 3ls. per £100 assured for every 
year’s premium paid. These figures may speak for 
themselves; and beariug in mind the methods of 
distribution employed in certain old and crusted 
institutions whose accounts have recently come under 
notice, it is quite an agreeable change to find a life 
assurance company in which the interests of the 
policy-holders are fairly and liberally considered, 
instead of being almost entirely subordinated to those 
of the shareholders. 

Coming to the immediate affairs of the Company, 
the report for 1896 is, as it has been for years, an 
index of established prosperity. In the fire depart- 
ment the premiums received wera £700,007; and 
though this shows a decrease of £32,683 from those 
of the previous year, the slight falling-off is imma- 
terial in the face of the favourable loss experience and 
the very moderate expense ratio—the latter repre- 
senting only 337 per cent. of the premiums received. 
It is stated that the reduction in the fire business of 
the Northern was experienced mainly in Russia and 
the United States, and it is highly probable that, in 
the former country at least, this decline was 
attributable to those vagaries of legislation by 
which the “new business” figures of so many British 
offices of lata have been affected. Moreover, it is 
hinted that the Northern has merely been standing 
aloof from business which experience has proved not 
up to the required standard; and, in that case, the 
company can well afford to wait at leisure for 
other opportunities of extension in more profitable 
and less obstructed channels. 

In the life branch we are informed that new 
business was secured to the extent of £440,480 in 
sums assured, this representing an increase of 
£68,748 for the year; the premium income was 
brought up from £239,847 to £243 370, and the total 
life and annuity funds to £3,162,288, having been 
increased by £179,280 since the 1895 report. Taking 
all things into consideration, it is a little strange that 
the Northern, possessing so many attractive qualities 
as a life office, should not have come more prominently 
into public knowledge and favour in this country. 
Perhaps, however, the directors are satisfied to make 
up abroad for any lack of business obtained at home, 
or perhaps they elect to err on the side of caution, 
preferring a comparatively small business with an 
adequate yield of profit to ambitious schemes of 
expansion which must needs be attended with some 
degree of risk and uncertainty. 

It should be noted that the very ample prospectus 
of the Company contains a scheme for holding the 
policy-monies at the death of the assured as an 
investment at varying rates of interest—4, 4}, and 
5 per cent.—the premiums chargeable being, of 
course, higher or lower according to the rate of 
interest selected by the insurer. The Company, how- 
ever, offers to hold such policy-monies at 3) per cent. 
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without charging any addition to the ordinary rate 
of premium. With the difficulty of investing money 
at a remunerative yield of interest constantly in- 
creasing, this and similar schemes are well worth 
the consideration of intending insurers. 








FINANCE. 

YUSINESS continues, if possible, duller than ever. 

J) All the political difficulties remain as they 
were. The peace negotiations between Turkey and 
Greece drag; the Cuban settlement seems as far off 
as ever; the debate in the Transvaal Volksraad on 
the recommendations of the Industrial Commission 
is protracted beyond all expectation; the fighting 
on the Indian Frontier bas not yet ended, the drain 
upon the Indian Treasuries in consequence continues, 
and therefore the Indian Council will not soon be 
able to resume the sale of its drafts. The spring 
rains in Australia have failed, and there are serious 
fears of another year of drought. The elections in 
the United States seem to show that, as happened 
immediately after the passing of the McKinley 
tariff, there is a reaction against the Dingley Act. 
At all events, the Republicans have lost ground 
and the Democrats have gained materially in 
strength. At home, again, the prospect of an 
early settlement of the engineering dispute is 
not bright, and the danger of another dispute in 
the cotton trade is not removed. Lastly, the 
fear that money will become dear and scarce 
continues. The investing public, in consequence, is 
holding aloof from the Markets and speculators are 
doing little. In spite of the engineering dispute and 
the Dingley tariff, it is true that the home trade is 
wonderfully good, but the foreign trade has suffered 
in some directions, and every day that the struggle 
in the engineering trade continues is likely to pro- 
duce a bad inflaence upon general business. Upon 
the Continent the Bourses are as lifeless as the 
London Stock Exchange. Paris dreads a financial 
crash in Spain. Everyone, therefore, is preparing 
against contingencies, and even the boldest operators 
are afraid to engage in new risks. In Germany the 
breakdown of speculation has raised apprehensions 
of considerable embarrassments. The apprehensions 
may be exaggerated, but it is to be remembered that 
the speculation was long continued and wild, and 
that money has now become dear and scarce. The 
struggle between the nationalities in Austria in- 
tensifies the uneasiness in Germany, while it has 
stopped business almost completely in Vienna. The 
returns of gold mining in Western Australia for the 
past month are exceedingly satisfactory, and prove 
beyond a doubt that the fields are rich. Although 
the Market is fairly well supported, there is not the 
activity that was evident a little while ago. In the 
South African Market there is scarcely anything 
doing. In the Industrial Market generally there is 
likewise dulness, and even in the best securities 
there is not much activity. 

The directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in their rate of discount on Thursday. For 
the time being no very great withdrawals of gold 
are apprehended, although most of the metal that 
is coming in from abroad is bought up in the open 
Market for the Continent. The general impression 
is that neither Russia nor Austria nor Japan will 
take gold from the Bank during the remainder of 
the present year, but it is feared that some may be 
taken by Germany and the United States. Rates 
are higher in Berlin than in London, and, as was 
said above, the breakdown of speculation has em- 
barrassed some operators. It is thought probable 
that gold must be taken to strengthen the market. 
With regard to the United States, it is difficult to 
form an opinion. Money is plentiful in New 
York, rates are easy, speculation has been greatly 
checked. On the other hand, trade all over the 
country is very active, and there is usually a 





demand in November and December for the 
moving of the maizs and the cotton crops, 
Before Christmas, therefore, a good deal of gold 
may possibly be shipped. The sale of the Union 
Pacific to the reorganisation syndicate has been com- 
pleted. If the Government should lock up the pro. 
ceeds in the Treasury, that would almost certainly 
lead to gold shipments from Europe. But it is hardly 
credible that the Government will cause an arti- 
ficial scarcity in the Market, and therefore the 
report is probably correct that the money will be 
left on deposit with the banks. As yet, no ship. 
ments have taken place to India. So far as can be 
judged at present, gold is not likely to be sent 
there before Christmas, at all events. The Silver 
Market is again weakening, as the demand for the 
Far East has fallen off. 

The Direct West India Cable Company, Limited, 
has an authorised capital of £120,000 in £5 shares, 
It now offers for subscription 12,000 shares and 
£12,000 in 4} per cent. debentures at 95. The 
Company has been established to lay and work a 
submarine cable from Bermuda to Jamaica, her 
Majesty’s Government undertaking to give a subsidy 
of £8,000 a year for twenty years, and the Jamaica 
Legislative Council is expected to give another 
subsidy of £2,000 a year. 

The River Pilate Gas Company, with a capital of 
half a million sterling in £10 shares, offers £250,000 
4 per cent. debenture stock at 96. The Company 
has bought up two other gas companies in Buenos 
Ayres, and the present issue is for the purpose of 
paying off the debenture stock and the debentures 
of these two companies. 

The Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, Limited, invites 
subscriptions for £70,000 4 per cent. first mortgage 
registered debentures, part of an authorised issue of 
£30,000. The debentures are redeemable at par on 
the last day of March, 1930, but the company reserves 
the right to repay by drawings at six months’ notice 
at 105. The issue is made for the purpose of paying 
off an existing mortgage and debentures, part of 
which bears a higher rate of interest, and for 
extending the hotel. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


{4TURDAY.—The Barnsley election has fairly 
astounded both parties. It really beats East 
Denbighshire. For some reasons it is peculiarly 
satisfactory, and not only to all Liberals, but to all 
honest men. The Tory wire-pullers have at last had 
conducive proof of the fact that in using the 
Independent Labour party to serve their own pur- 
poses, they are playing with edged tools. They 
have reduced their own vote by a thousand, and 
have simply handed that number of voters over to 
their Socialist ally and henchman. After this, they 
will probably not be quite so ready to find the 
money for running candidates of th's c'a s. Further, 
Barnsley proves that if Lord Salisbury and his 
friends profit by the acuteness and pertinacity of 
Mr. Chamberlain, they have at the same time to pay 
a heavy price for the pleasure of including him in 
the Cabinet. Nobody has contributed more largely 
than he has done to this crushing Ministerial defeat, 
and there is no doubt that, if any other vacancy 
should happen in the North-Eastern counties at 
present, the Colonial Secretary would enable the 
Liberals to secure a brilliant triumph. 

The death of Henry George is one of those 
dramatic incidents that at times diversify the 
ordinary aspect of public life. There can be n0 
doubt that he has fallen a victim to his own 
unbounded zeal, and it is to be feared that by dying 
on the eve of the election he has made the return of 
Mr Croker’s candidate almost certain. It is 4 
lamentable affair. 
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Monday.—The absolute silence of the Tory news- 
papers over the Barnsley election is, it need hardly be 
said, very significant. Generally a newspaper has 
something to say in explanation or extenuation of 
a crushing defeat. Or, if it cannot explain or 
extenuate, it tries to smile or acknowledge the 
knock-down blow as cheerfully as possible. This 
is what the Tory papers did after East Denbigh- 
shire. But to have East Denbighshire followed 
by Barnsley, and to know that three other elections 
are imminent, in each of which the result is 
doubiful—this is too much even for a Tory Mark 
Tapley. Silence is the manner in which some 
people blaspheme. 

It is not surprising that this terrible blow has 
produced an effect of a certain kind. What is curious 
is the fact that it has encouraged enormously the 
revolt of the old Tories against Mr. Chamberlain. 
“ What is the good of having swallowed him and his 
—— Socialism, when we don’t even catch a vote by 
doing so? The sooner he is out of the Ministry and 
the party the better.” There is no exaggeration in the 
statement that this is the prevailing mood at present 
of a great many Tories besides Lord Londonderry 
and Mr. Lowther. It would not require very much 
to bring this feeling to an open head. But in the 
House of Commons Tory members “funk” the 
Colonial Secretary, and not even the scandal of the 
South African Committee has induced them to lift 
up their voices openly against him. That which they 
try to believe is that Mr. Chamberlain of his own 
free will may take himself off, and try and find 
readmission to the party whose bitterest enemy he 
has always been—even when he was serving in its 
ranks. There is no need to say that this is something 
worse than a forlorn hope. 

Tuesday. — Toe Free Trade Hall meeting at 
Manchester last night has not only done honour 
to the memory of Bright and Cobden, it has served 
to bring Lord Rosebery forth from his political 
retirement. A great deal of interest has attached 
to this meeting for some time past, and there was 
much speculation as to the line which the ex- 
Premier would take. To be at once political and 
non-partisan is hardly possible. But if Lord 
Rosebery was unable to confine himself to senti- 
ments with which everybody must have been in 
agreement, he undoubtedly spoke last night for the 
great mass of his fellow-countrymen of all parties. 
We are still a nation of Free Traders, even though 
some dangerous heresies affecting Free Trade have 
been propagated of late. Lord Rosebery’s robust and 
telling speech assures us that there will be no 
tampering on his part with the principles which 
gave Eogland both its political and material salva- 
tion. It is to Birmingham that people now look 
with suspicion. Manchester, in securing Lord 
Rosebery as the president of last night’s meeting, 
gave proof of its continued orthodoxy. 

Why does not someone write the “ Annals of the 
Free Trade Hall”? I can hardly imagine a more 
interesting work for those who desire to study the 
great movements of the Victorian era. My own 
recollections of the hall go back for four and thirty 
years, and they are full of extraordinary interest. 
How many great men during that period have stood 
upon its platform and “spoken to the clock”; what 
great movements have been helped forward within 
its walls; what outbursts of patriotic enthusiasm it 
has witnessed ! Brougham, Shaftesbury, Beecher, 
Gladstone, the two Lord Derbys, Forster, Argyll, 

israeli, and, above all, Bright, were among the 
predecessors of Lord Rosebery whom I have heard 
speaking on that historic spot. Surely Manchester 
Contains some local historian who will tell for us the 
tale of the Free Trade Hall. 
di The municipal elections, s> far as they go, are 
eanctly favourable to the Liberal party, and show 

at the tide is running steadily in their favour. 

ut one must always discount the meaning of 
municipal elections. They are never to be trusted 
absolutely. The best proof of this is to be found in 





the fact that at Barnsley yesterday the Liberal 
suffered a defeat ! 

Wednesday.—The caucus has triumphed in New 
York, and the tyranny of the “boss” system has 
been re-established. No wonder a visit to America 
turns so many good Radicals into Tories; and yet 
there is certainly no real connection between 
“bossism” and Radicalism. The friends of the 
United States cannot view this triumph of the 
worst kind of reaction without alarm. The hatred 
of Eogland which professional politicians think it 
their duty to display is only one of the many 
symptoms which prove that affairs are slowly 
advancing towards a great convulsion. When New 
York cannot free itself from the odious yoke of the 
professional politician, what is to be hoped for from 
other parts of the country? The worst feature in 
the contest that was settled yesterday was the fact 
that the Republican “ boss” was virtually working 
in partnership with Tammany. It was a fight 
between the professional politicians and the public, 
and the professionals won. 

I hear that for the present, at all events, Lord 
Salisbury has completely abandoned any thought of 
retiring from either of his offices. The other daya 
man who has better opportunities than most men of 
knowing this singular figure in contemporary life 
was talking about him. He spoke with enthusiasm 
of his immense ability, his industry, and his business 
aptitude. In a!l these matters there was no other 
member of the Government who could be compared 
with him. He admitted that Lord Salisbury refused 
resolutely to mix with his fellow-men—even his own 
colleagues—and lived almost the life of a recluse; but 
he insisted that he had a wonderful gift of intuition, 
which enabled him to understand the direction in 
which the deeper currents of public opinion were 
running far more clearly and certainly than such 
men as the Colonial Secretary for example, who 
lives in the columns of the newspapers— the 
advertising colamns more particularly. On one 
point the Prime Minister's friend was very emphatic. 
It was as to the absolutism of Lord Salisbury’s 
control of our foreign policy. Be it bad or good, he, 
and he alone, is responsible forit. The idea that any 
of his colleagues would dare to interfere with him 
was treated with derision. All this comes from one 
of his greatest admirers, and I note it here as 
affording an interesting glimpse of a man who, whilst 
filling so large a space in the public life of the 
country, is still shrouded in some mysterious way 
against that close observation to which most other 
men in public life have to submit. 

Of course, there was no “demonstration” yesterday 
when Mr. Justice Darling took his seat upon the 
Bench, except the negative demonstration of a thin 
attendance of “silks.” It would have been in the 
highest degree indecent to offer any open affront to 
one to whom such serious duties have been allotted. 
After all, Mr. Darling is not to be blamed for accept- 
ing a judgeship, and everybody will hope that he 
will prove equal to his task. But the feeling against 
Lord Halsbury is extraordinarily bitter among the 
members of the Bar, and that worthy person will 
have to tread warily in future if he is not to “come 
a cropper” of a very serious kind. 

Thursday.—Mr. Chamberlain’s Rectorial address 
at Glasgow yesterday was distinctly interesting 
because of the light which it threw upon the 
character of the speaker himself. His conception 
of patriotism may not be very elevated or very 
wise, but it is thoroughly like the man who has 
formed it. Patriotism is something to be exploited 
and made to pay; not a virtue that is equally to be 
cultivated whether it leads to glory or to death, but 
an asset which forms part of the national capital, 
and ought not, therefore, be hidden in a napkin. 
Oae would like sometimes to get away from the un- 
pleasant task of criticising Mr. Chamberlain, if only 
Mr. Chamberlain would permit it. But he thrusts 
himself upon the attention of the world, and it is 
not the world’s fault if it is constantly compelled to 
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see his narrowness, his intellectual aridity, and his 
overwhelming self-consciousness. However, there is 
no disputing the fact that this address at Glasgow 
shows that Mr. Chamberlain “ means business,” and 
that, if ever he should get the chance, he will make 
the “expansion of the empire” something more 
than a mere phrase. Let us hope that his next 
attempt at expansion will not involve him in any 
scandal like that of the suppressed South African 
telegrams and the tribute paid to Mr. Rhodes. 
Friday.—The Middleton election carries forward 
the tale of Liberal victory, as it has been told already 
in East Denbighshireand at Barnsley. Twice within 
the week the papers have had to record an astound- 
ing proof of the growth of Liberalism in the con- 
stituencies. It is not surprising that yesterday’s 
result should have fairly flabbergasted the Tory 
journals. The eminent patriot of Glasgow has the 
pleasure of finding that his patriotism has cost his 
party another seat,and according tothelatest accounts 
it is more than probable that a fresh loss awaits it in 
Liverpool. In the meantime, both Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach are raising the “ For- 
ward” cry and demanding new territories, whilst Mr. 
Balfour, curiously enough, is protesting against any 
fresh annexations. On the whole, the situation of 
Ministers is the reverse of pleasant. What it will 
be when the bill for the mad enterprise on the 
North-West Frontier comes to be paid, it is difficult 
to imagine. Already there are dark whispers to the 
effect that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
have to find a sum of ten millions sterling in order to 
meet the cost of Lord Lansdowne’s precious escapade. 
Where is it to come from? To lay it upon the im- 
poverished people of India will be a crime. 








MR. HENRY GEORGE. 





NVERYONE, we think, who values sincerity and 

‘4 independence will regret the death of Mr. 
Henry George. Wedded as we all are to our party 
combinations, and distrustful as we rightly are of 
faddists, we all respect a politician who shows 
originality of view and strength of purpose, more 
especially if he comes to us, like Mr. George, as a 
prophet from the world outside. Alarming as many 
people thought his doctrines, and evanescent as their 
direct results may be, it is impossible to deny that 
Mr. George’s eloquent writings have had a very wide 
and stimulating influence on the various questions 
into which he threw himself. Enthusiasm, honesty, 
and the power of fluent expression are gifts 
which, when united, tell more and more in 
modern public life. Mr. George’s sovereign remedy 
for the social evils of his age, the appropriation 
of rent by taxation, may not seem to us capable 
of practical adoption; but his advocacy of it 
unquestionably helped the cause of land reform. 
Mr. George’s advice to the working men of America 
may not always have been practically useful; but 
his devotion to the cause of labour helped to give 
elcquent expression to claims which the world will 
yet have to face and understand. Mr. George’s 
powerful arguments for Free Trade may have 
seemed to many Free Traders in England to have 
been pushed too far in their demand for the abolition 
of indirect taxation; but the strength and ability 
with which he urged them deserve the gratitude of 
all who realise the mischief that Protection means. 
No critical judge, we think, would place Mr. Henry 
George in the front rank of modern economists. 
He had not the _ intellectual clearness, the 
finely balanced judgment, the nice discrimination, 
the cool, deliberate outlook on the world which an 
economic teacher needs, Nor could one justly place 
him among the first politicians of his day. He had 
not solved the difficulty which baffles every political 
theorist—the difficulty of seeing where, in this world 
of compromise, the rules of abstract logic must yield 


. 





to the practical requirements of the State. But for 
all that, he was an interesting and original thinker, 
a skilful controversialist, and a rhetorician of no 
little power; and these gifts, dedicated to the 
service of a doctrine as simple in its form as it was 
profound in its results, gave his teaching for a time 
a popularity such as few pamphleteers or politicians 
can attain. 

Mr. George was essentially a writer, and it was 
as a journalist that his name was made. It was the 
years spent in that capacity in San Francisco, amid 
the abuses springing from the reckless grants of 
property and the land monopolies in California, 
which first drew his attention to the evils attendant 
on private ownership of land. But he made a mis- 
take, and his influence consequently suffered, when 
he allowed himself to be tempted to lecture on 
the subject of his famous book. In print he was 
ready, eloquent, and transparently sincere. On a 
platform he was sometimes a halting speaker, 
and so unready as to give a false impression of 
shiftiness in answering objections and in meeting 
difficulties advanced. The present writer will not 
easily forget a scene which occurred when, many 
years ago, Mr. Henry George visited Oxford to 
expound his theory to the academic world. He 
was then at the height of his fame. His views 
had roused wide opposition, not only among the 
economic teachers of the University, but even more 
among the undergraduates whose landowning sym- 
pathies the author of “ Progress and Poverty” had 
outraged. Mr. George had no idea of how to treata 
hostile audience. In answering questions he was 
maladroit and seemed evasive, and the result was 
that the meeting broke up in a state of uproar 
little short of open war. Wor will those who were 
present in those days at Oxford forget the 
eloquent earnestness with which Arnold Toynbee, 
then a Balliol don, set himself to confute 
the arguments of Mr. George, or the economic 
crusade on which, with rare resources of training, 
speech, and passionate conviction, Toynbee entered, 
ended so tragically by a death which followed 
suddenly upon over-exertion in his campaign, 4 
death singularly like Mr. George’s own. The same 
defects in verbal exposition which marked Mr. 
George’s appearance at Oxford were more or less 
visible wherever else he spoke, and damped the 
enthusiasm which his book had roused. He had not 
the temperament or the qualities needed for a 
platform speaker or for the leader in a political 
campaign. Where the pamphleteer triumphed, 
the orator was but moderately successful, and for 
the mistake of entering on his latest contest he has 
now, unhappily, paid forfeit with his life. 

Still, immature as were some of Mr. George's 
views and open to criticism as was his economic 
teaching, he is a figure whom many people besides 
fanatics and revolutionists will miss. Idealists 
public life are comparatively rare; and, with all his 
intellectual shortcomings, Mr. Henry George played 
a part in the politics of his country not altogether 
dissimilar to that which Mr. Ruskin has in his day 
played in England, and which Rousseau in a more 
remote day played in France. He had the idealist’s 
gift of glowing fervour of conviction, and this fervour 
gave a certain fascination to everything he wrote. 
He had not, of course, the exquisite craftsmanship of 
Mr. Ruskin’s style, the unerring choice of language 
which even with an intolerant public made Mr. 
Ruskin’s economic heresies a literary delight. He 
had not the sonorous eloquence which lent such force 
and majesty to Rousseau’s finely wrought fallacies 
about the origins of government and man. But in& 
less degree he had that quality of popular appeal which 
has planted the precepts of those two teachers 
deeply in the minds of the nations they addressed, 
and something undoubtedly of the dignity which 
inspired their prose. There was a certain mag- 
nificent confidence in the words in which, in 1879, 
Mr. George offered his scheme of land nationalisation 
to the world as “the simple and sovereign remedy 
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which will raise wages, increase the earnings of 
capital, extirpate pauperism, abolish poverty, give 
remunerative employment to whoever wishes it, 
afford free scope to human powers, lessen crime, 
elevate morals and taste and intelligence, purify 
government, and raise civilisation to yet nobler 


heights.” With just such hopes and promises 
Rousseau’s disciples, the law-givers of the 
Terrorist Utopia, appealed to the nation 


whom they ardently desired to regenerate and 
reform. Had Mr. George preached to a society 
so diseased as Rousseau preached to, in an age so 
inflammable and among a nation so oppressed, his 
doctrine might conceivably have grown, like the 
Contrat Social, to be the gospel of a revolution. 
But be wrote under happier conditions, among a 
more practical and prosperous people, and the 
incidents of the day—the fall in rents and the rise 
in wages—tended to discredit rather than to 
accentuate his views. Like other idealists who 
propound revolutionary changes, Mr. George was 
widely dreaded and denounced. But we doubt 
if any of his opponents could point to a 
single mischievous result of his teaching, while 
his admirers may fairly claim that by his 
ardour and devotion he has helped materially to 
strengthen the movements for Free Trade and for 
land reform, and to rouse the world of labour to 
consider seriously the problems that it will have 
to face. It is not the least misfortune connected 
with Mr. George’s death that his disappearance has 
made easy the way for the triumph of the forces 
of reaction and corruption in American public life. 
A nation which, in a day of unexampled prosperity, 
submits to see its greatest cities governed by in- 
fluences like those which have just conquered in 
New York, is likely for some time to come to need 
all the enthusiasm and conviction which give to 
honest idealists like Mr. Henry George their highest 
title to respect. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


In May, 1889, Henry George came to speak at the 
Birmingham Town Hall. He wished to see me, 
someone having sent him a lecture of mine on 
Christian Socialism; and I was summoned from a 
brief holiday at the Lakes to take the chair. We 
were to meet at the house of one of his admirers, 
a well-known Birmingham manufacturer, in Edg- 
baston. At tea, I found Mrs. George and her two 
daughters as markedly American as he was the 
reverse ; and presently he came in: a rather short, 
spare man of fifty, bald, high forehead, piercing 
frank eyes, reddish-brown beard, curiously like E. A. 
Freeman as I recalled him some fifteen years before. 
He shook hands, retaining my hand in his, and 
looking long into my face, until I felt like Hazael 
under the gaze of Elisha. At last, with a few 
cordial words, he sat down beside me. He began 
at once upon my lecture; repeated parts of it 
which had caught his fancy :—‘You have put 
Marx’s long chapter on Usury into a couple of pages, 
and stated the case more clearly than he has done; 
but I think you are both wrong.” I asked about the 
sale of his book: he told me 200,000 copies had been 
sold in England. He questioned me minutely about 
an allotment experiment which I was conducting, ask- 
ing especially what would guide me in charging rent 
for some cottages I hoped to place upon them. I ex- 
plained that the rent would exactly cover the interest 
paid to friends who had offered to advance money 
for the enterprise. He put his hand upon my arm. 
“Pardon me; but do you call that usury?” “Yes, 
I do,” I said; “but I sacrifice the principle to the 
cottages.” As a matter of fact, the scheme fell 
through—a victim to the iniquitous ecclesiastical 
glebe laws—and the cottages were never built. The 
Town Hall, contrary to all precedent on a lovely 
Saturday night in May, was crammed from end to 
end. I meant to effaca myself, but he entreated me to 
speak for fifteen minutes or so, and I cleared the way 





for him by postulating the cruelty and injustice of 
the present land system, the necessity of land distri- 
bution—economic, equitable, and permanent. Then 
he got up; his manner was unlike that of English 
orators. He walked to and fro incessantly, wishing 
for more space than was given him ; was catechetical, 
asking, in a voice too strident to be musical, successive 
questions, with long, rather risky, pauses. There 
were fewer bursts of rhetoric than his book had led 
me to expect; but one magnificent passage, describing 
earliest civilised man in his joy of labour and 
independence of capital, was poured out in a Jobn 
Bright-like torrent of words, and swept the audience 
with it. For the most part, he reminded me of 
the “precept upon precept, line upon line,” of 
the Hebrew prophet, going slowly down to first 
principles, then building up arguments as slowly, 
step by step. He stated the position—stated 
it, with kindly, graceful tact, in words from the 
Chairman’s lecture. ‘ Now then,” he went on, “ you 
here in Birmingham are practical men and women. 
What do you mean todo? It is Hospital Saturday 
to-day with you; that means Begging Saturday ; 
what is called Charity. Will Charity meet the 
case?” The answer came in Ruskin’s words— 
which he afterwards wrote into my copy of 
“ Progress and Poverty ’—‘ The mistake of the best 
men, through generation after generation, has been 
that of thinking to help the poor by almsgiving, and 
by preaching of patience or of hope, and by all 
other means emollient or consolatory, except the 
one thing which God has ordered for them— 
JUSTICE.” “Will taxation meet the case?” he 
went on. “ You are already overtaxed, because you 
tax that which will not bear taxation. What- 
ever is taxed has a tendency to disappear. In 
America we have taxed our navigation industry, 
yours remaining untaxed ; and by comparison with 
yours our carrying vessels are as rare upon the ocean 
as a Chinese junk. If all your trade were as free, 
your people would be rich; but you are Free 
Traders only in name; you protect land-ownership 
while you tax land-labour, and so your people are 
miserable. Tax anything, and it will diminish ; well, 
then, don’t tax industry. Tax improved land values: 
not an inch of land will disappear; no man who 
wants to wse the land will lose it, only the man who 
wants to own it.’ Then came questions, written on 
scraps of paper and snowing on to the platform; his 
answers were more characteristic of the man, per- 
haps, even than his lecture; they were unexhausted 
at ten o'clock, but I moved the closure, and the 
meeting came to an end. At breakfast next morning 
and out in the garden afterwards we talked inces- 
santly, our accomplished host joining in. Social ques- 
tions—an eight hours’ day, compensation to workmen, 
industrial co-operation—were discussed in all their 
bearings, fresh light being thrown on them by his 
Transatlantic experience. Sometimes the talk was 
literary, George eagerly questioning, as on a topic 
less familiar to himself. He fastened on a saying of 
mine that in all traditional biographies one could see 
the myth twining itself round the truth; the 
real and the legendary man at first side by 
side, then mischievously united; he cited one 
historical character after another, and made me 
illustrate my point. I remember, too, his defence of 
“ Gulliver’s Travels”; intimacy such as Swift’s with 
the greedy inhumanity of men would justify the 
estimate of his fellows expounded in that terrible 
book. Later on he commented on a gigantic shop, 
lately started in the town and occupying half a 
street, saying that such colossal establishments, 
with all their hideous sweating, would simplify 
future resumption of industry by the community, 
just as it will be easier some day to deal with a 
Duke of Sutherland’s 1,385,000 acres than with 1,385 
estates of a thousand acres each. I recall the 
sweetness of his manner; his fixed attention to each 
speaker, thoughtful inquiry of his arguments, tacit 
deference of demeanour, occasional outbreak of enthu- 
siasm. At noon my cab wasannounced., I said, “I shall 
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remember you long after you have forgotten me.” 
“No fear that I shall forget you,” he said. “I wish 
we could be longer together. You know many 
things which I desire to know; perhaps ”’—after a 
pause—* I know some things which you might 
be glad to know.” Three times over he shook hands, 
and our ships parted on the sea. I felt that no one 
listening to him, especially no one admitted to 
talk to him, could fail to recognise him as what 
the Duke of Argyll sarcastically called him—a 
“prophet.” He had a message from God to declare ; 
he declared it simply and in principle. As God 
gives land, and leaves men to organise its usufruct, 
so His prophet parabled the doctrine of equal rights 
in land, and left it to our experience and probity to 
apply it with a minimum of suffering and of friction. 
He was, if you like, what Coleridge called a steam- 
engine: a “ giant with one idea”; but that idea—so 
he believed, so the English masses are coming to 
believe—is the one idea which can redeem humanity 
and physic the diseases of civilisation. W.T. 








THE CYCLIST AS AMBASSADOR. 





HE bicycle ought to do something towards the 
federation of the world. In the old days before 
steam people travelled on the Continent by diligence 
and postchaise, neither vehicle contributing much to 
the better acquaintance of visitors and natives. To- 
day, as you are whirled to the South by an express 
train, the manners and customs of the intervening 
country are no more than a flying panorama. But 
the leisurely and not too ambitious cyclist has ample 
opportunities for inquiring rather more intimately 
into the picturesque aspect of foreign parts and into 
the ideas and sympathies of theirinhabitants. There 
is a vulgar idea that, with humped back and butting 
head, he sets himself doggedly abattre les kilometres, 
heedless of all appeals from wood and stream, 
and of the brotherhood of man. This is the 
grossest of errors. No one is more dependent 
upon human ties than the cyclist abroad. He is 
constantly thrown upon the hospitality of strangers, 
and even upon their compassion. If the demon of 
thoughtless speed should for a while possess his soul, 
he is brought to his senses by a puncture. Some- 
where in every road there lurks a nail with a mission 
to chasten this skipping spirit. You may shoot past 
the plodding peasant with a victorious sense of 
superior motion, and the next moment you are 
patching your Pegasus with the assistance of his 
humorous curiosity. You may even be compelled to 
appeal to him for succour. Cycling in Touraine this 
autumn, I had the evil chance one day to ride several 
miles with a punctured front tyre which baffled my 
healing skill. There was nothing for it but to push 
cautiously on in quest of the mechanical genius 
who copes with these distempers. A loose tyre is 
a sore disturber of equilibrium, and at an awkward 
turning on a hill I came gently off, catching one 
foot in the spokes of the back wheel, and touching 
earth in #n attitude which would have puzzled the 
most ecceatric acrobat. <A bicycle has an inexhausti- 
ble fund of tricks; mine was now a man-trap, and I 
could not help thinking of the American gentleman's 
adventure with the bedstead which had a habit of 
turning suddenly into a step-ladder. The plodding 
peasant was master of the situation, and when he 
extracted me, I was grateful to note that his sense 
of the grotesque was amenable to polite discipline. 
Now what is the use of saying that the cyclist 
never sees the country, and gets no insight into the 
character of the people? He may be a mere cipher 
to hotel magnates in large towns. I was treated 
with scorn by a regal damsel in a hotel at Bordeaux. 
My respectful inquiries touching a certain item in 
the bill were coincident with the blandishments of a 
Liverpool merchant, who was enacting before my 





eyes a variation of Sterne and the fair glover. He 
was deeply interested in the regal damsel’s size in 
gloves; and so she had no time for the unassuming 
cyclist who merely wanted her to rectify an error in 
arithmetic. The Liverpool merchant was not a man 
of insinuating address ; there was a certain bluffness 
in his chivalry which fluttered the lady so much 
that she forgot her size in gloves and made 
it seven and a half. I was magnanimous 
enough to think that her hand was not as big 
as that; but it was pleasant to picture the sequel 
of this other error in arithmetic when the merchant 
—the sort of man who would order gloves as if they 
were bales of cotton—should present himself at the 
bureau with his large-fisted tokens of admiration! 
It is not in towns that the cyclist has his deserts ; 
his friends are in wayside inns, where the patron is 
genial and discursive, the food good, the wine almost 
precious, and the bill a paragon of modesty. I 
remember such an inn between Tours and Poitiers, 
and the meal my burly host cooked with his own 
hands—an omelette, a cutlet, and a partridge, and 
the bottle of Vouvray, Balzac’s favourite wine, which 
I had never seen at home, though a learned colleague 
has since assured me that it is to be found in our 
native bodegas. I wonder whether Balzac wrote the 
“ Contes Drolatiques” on Vouvray? It has a flavour 
of sub-conscious slyness which would probably 
escape the mere connoisseur of vintages. The heart 
of the patron warmed to me when I called for 
another bottle. He discoursed upon national senti- 
ment, and assured me he had no feeling against the 
English. The Germans? Well, he had no passionate 
love for them; there were some memories of a 
certain war, no doubt; but if a German came 
along and ordered omelette, cutlet, partridge, 
and two bottles of Vouvray, international rancour 
would be suspended. Besides, there were even 
worse things than the memories of the German 
invasion. There was the railway, which had de- 
stroyed the trade of the place where I had eaten 
that excellent déjeuner. I suggested that the bicycle 
would repair this mischief. In England there was 
a mighty organisation called the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club, which would send its legions to Port-de-Piles, 
hungrily clamouring for omelette, cutlet, and part- 
ridge, and the wine of Balzac. I hope the members 
of the C.T.C. will redeem the vow I have made in 
their name. 

Who but the cyclist is the recipient of touching 
confidences in foreign travel? I found an elderly 
gentleman scrutinising the seat of my bicycle 
outside an inn door. He imparted to me a long 
story, which I imperfectly understood, of his suffer- 
ings on many saddles. Could I assure him that 
mine was the ideal of durability, safety, and com- 
fort? I swore it was a model of all these qualities, 
and gave him an address in London where he could 
buy just such another. He said he was beginning 
to know the English, and liked them more and 
more. Heaven send him a saddle which will not 
disturb this entente cordiale! Another enthusiast 
gave me the highest proof of goodwill by in- 
sisting that I should try his new bicycle. It 
was a perilous moment for the amity of nations. 
That lurking nail might have ruined all. But I 
returned in safety, declared the bicycle the best I 
had ever seen, and so made another friend of 
England! Happy chance then introduced me to & 
citizen whose favourite topic was wine. “ Le vin « 
Bordeaux est bon,” said he. I echoed the sentiment 
with fervour, and he proceeded to tell me how & 
brother of his had lately bought four barrels, all of 
which had turned out well. Punctuating this nar- 
rative with suitable expressions of interest and 
delight, I felt that I had secured one more ally 
of the English. Compared with such beneficent 
work, what are the historic seeds of international 
misunderstanding and distrust? Touraine is full of 
monuments of bygone statecraft. It is written oD 
the walls of the dungeons at Loches, and there is 
a musty odour of it in the poison-cupboards of 
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Catherine de Medicis at Blois. What is it now 
beside the cyclist’s unpretentious mission of good- 
will? It has left no witness, unless this be the 
great carp in the lake at Fontainebleau, which 
probably knew Francois Premier, and has changed 
his politics at the right moment in the course of 
many generations. I was careful to feed him with a 
very large piece of bread, and I trust this has secured 
his vote and interest for the entente cordiale !/ 


L. F. A, 








THE VIRTUE OF WORDS. 





N our judgment Mr. Raleigh’s volume on “ Style” 
(London: Edward Arnold) is an amazingly good 
and pre-eminently interesting and suggestive book. 
Its faults are unusual—it glitters too much, it 
contains too many tropes, figures and fancies. The 
fact is, Mr. Raleigh is in love with his subject, and 
plays the part of Romeo to his Juliet a little too 
much in the style of Mr. William Shakespeare. Out 
of a shower of arrows some must always fall soon to 
the ground. A rich soil will grow weeds even more 
quickly than flowers. “Every writer and every 
speaker works ahead of science, expressing analogies 
and contrasts, likenesses and differences, that will 
not abide the apparatus of proof. The world of 
perception and will, of passion and belief, is an 
uncaptured Virgin, airily deriding from afar the 
calculated advances and practised modesty of the 
old bawd Science ; turning again to shower a 
benediction of unexpected caresses on the most 
cavalier of her wooers, Poetry.” This, we think, is 
to be too fanciful. “ Prune thou thy thoughts” is 
the advice of a great doctor of letters, and this 
particular thought or fancy of Mr. Raleigh’s might 
well have been lopt off—not on our account indeed, 
who love a luxuriant growth, but at the bidding of 
that austerity about which, on page 94, Mr. Raleigh 
will be found saying, “The principle of self-denial 
seems at first sight a treason done to genius, which 
was always privileged to be wilful. . . . But the 
end of that plan is beggary.” 

We have now found our only fault with Mr. 
Raleigh: he has too much fancy ; to employ his own 
words, he occasionally spends too much energy on 
those pastimes and diversions which lead no nearer 
to the goal. But, then, is he not a young man in 
love with his subject? Mr. Raleigh’s whole treat- 
ment of his subject is vigorous, manly, and, despite 
his tropes and fancies, most sensible. Style, he 
begins by telling us, is “the art that handles with 
ever fresh and wary alacrity the fluid elements of 
speech.” In a word, his theme is words, and for 
words Mr. Raleigh has a grand passion. 


“The writer's pianoforte is the dictionary. The mind of 
man is peopled like some silent city with a sleeping company of 
reminiscences, associations, impressions, attitudes, emotions to 
be awakened into fierce activity at the sound of words.” 


And again— 


“It is the part of the writer to play upon memory, confusing 
what belongs to one sense with what belongs to another, extort- 
ing images of colour at a word, raising ideas of harmony without 
breaking the stillness of the air. He can lead on the dance 
of words till their sinuous movements call forth, as if by 
mesmerism, the likeness of some adamantine rigidity, time is 
converted into space, and music begets sculpture.” 


He proceeds to point out, and humorously illus- 
trates, how essential it is to have a keen eye for 
the imagery a word calls up, and also an ear for 
its cadences ; but he does not forget—else would we 
put him far from us—that the greatest possession of 
& word is its meaning. 


“Words carry messages and suggestions that in the effect 
wrought elude all the senses equally. For the sake of this, 
their prime office, the rest is many times forgotten or scorned ; 
the tune is disordered, and havoe played with the lineaments of 


the picture, because without these the word can still do its 
yusiness,”” 





The message of words is, indeed, a fascinating 
theme. How full some are of a vague grandeur; 
whilst others, how they tug at the heart! How 
many leave us cold and indifferent! The common- 
placeness of some words is incorrigible. Mr. Lowell 
loved to point out the difference between “an 
ancient mariner” and “an elderly seaman ” — 
synonymous phrases according to the phrase-books. 
A pretty sort of poet he would be who took them 
to be interchangeable expressions. These are pic- 
torial words, but the pictures they draw, oh! 
how different! Other words are not pictorial but 
emotional, and they, too, require very discriminative 
handling. Mr. Raleigh says :— 


“Such words as ‘ominous,’ ‘fantastic,’ ‘attenuated,’ ‘be- 
wildered,’ ‘ justification,’ are atmospheric rather than pictorial ; 
they infect the soul with the passion-laden air that rises from 
humanity. It is precisely in his dealings with words like these, 
‘heated originally by the breath of others,’ that a poet’s fine 
sense and knowledge must avail him. The company a word 
has kept, its history, faculties, and predilections, endear or 
discommend it to his instinct.” 


“How hardly,’ Mr. Raleigh continues, “ will 
poetry consent to employ such words as ‘con- 
gratulation’ or ‘ philanthropist’—words of good 
origin, but tainted by long immersion in fraudulent 
rejoicings and pallid, comfortable, theoretic loves.” 
We do not quite understand the last set of epithets. 
The loves of a philanthropist, however “comfortable” 
they may be, are not usually more “pallid” or 
“theoretic” than other people’s. But Mr. Raleigh 
is right enough about the difficulty of hitching 
“ philanthropist” into rhyme, or even blank verse. 
For such a feat it would, we expect, be necessary 
“to call up him who left half-told” the story of 
Mr. Wilkinson and his spade. But, indeed, it is 
impossible to exaggerate the virtue of words or the 
vastness in the differences that lie between them. 
It is one of this author’s great merits that the 
marvel and the mystery of words have been fully 
revealed to him. ; 

On what Mr. Raleigh calls “bad slang,” as 
distinguished from the necessary and sometimes 
picturesque slang of different trades and professions 
and vocations in life, he says some exceedingly good 
things. Bad slang, says he, “is the offspring of 
mental sloth, and current chiefly among those idle, 
jocular classes to whom all art is a bugbear anda 
puzzle.” The “jocular classes’”—it is a happy and 
original phrase. He proceeds— 


“Of the same lazy stamp, albeit more amiable in effect, are the 
thought-saving contrivances whereby one word is retained to do 
the work of many. For the language of social intercourse ease 
is the first requisite; the average talker, who would be hard put 
to it if he were called on to deseribe or to define, must constantly 
be furnished with the materials of emphasis wherewith to drive 
home his likes and dislikes.” 


We have a waggish friend who once went a round 
of visits occupying six weeks, taking with him only 
one hundred and fifty words. He managed but too 
well, for he was accused of a bewildering superfluity 
of expressiveness. Words change only too rapidly ; 
hence the perilous plight of authors. The colour 
fades, the arch narrows, the note varies, even as the 
artist in words is dipping his brush, moulding his 
stone, striking his instrument. Mr. Raleigh asserts 
the two main processes of change in words to be 
Distinction and Assimilation. Of the latter he 
points out how it is due to the clumsy treatment 
“of a vocabulary of some hundred thousand of 
words which quiver through a million of meanings” 
by confident boobies who grab hold of “a dozen 
expressions to serve one slovenly meaning.” ‘‘ Vast,’ 
‘huge,’ ‘immense, ‘gigantic,’ ‘enormous,’ ‘tre- 
mendous,’ ‘portentous,’ and such-like groups of words, 
lose all their variety of sense in a barren uniformity 
of low employ.” 

But we must not pursue Mr. Raleigh any further, 
though we are but half through with him. He 
denies the doctrine of the mot propre, and will 
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expressing one thing—the art of style, he asserts, 
is eternally elusive. Consequently “Style cannot 
be taught,” being the “ gesture of the mind and of 
the soul.” 


“*Sp ak,’ it has been said, ‘that I may know you’; voice. 
gesture is more than feature. Write, and after you have 
attained to some control over the instrument, you write yourself 
down, whether you will or no. There is no vice however 
unconscious, no virtue however shy, no touch of meanness or 
of generosity in your character that will not pass on to the 
paper. 

We believe this to be substantially true, and it is 
because we have so found it that for us books, ceasing 
to be things, become the human soul, and dramatise 
the shelf. It would be a great pity if any sensible 
man or woman were to be prevented from reading 
Mr. Raleigh’s book simply because of its title. 
There are, we know, honest folk who turn a little 
sick at the word “style,” fearing rhapsodies about 
word-cadences. ‘‘ What,” say they, unconsciously 
quoting “My Uncle Toby,” “has a man who fears 
God to do with word-cadences, and the recurrence 
of broad vowels, the repetition of particles and the 
like? What has the Truth to do with Style? 
Where do ‘Stylists’ go to when they die?” Peace, 
angry spirits! Read Mr. Raleigh’s book and you will 
learn from it that the sole object of style is to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; 
but as you must do so in words, and as words 
are not dead things but quick, it behoves you, if 
you would yourselves be true, to use truthful 
words, for so only can you escape the fate of the 
precious crew who, by calling themselves “ Stylists,” 
place themselves without the pale of civilisation 
and beyond the reach of prayer. 

s 








THE DRAMA. 





“ THE CAT AND THE CHERUB ’”’—“ THE First Born.” 


OME time ago an American author published a 

story of life in Chinatown, San Francisco. Some- 
body, who was not the author of the story, saw 
dramatic possibilities in it, and without troubling 
to obtain the author’s consent—apparently an un- 
necessary formality under United States law—turned 
it into a play. Then the author thought he might 
just as well dramatise his story himself. There 
has been a neck-and-neck race across the Atlantic 
between the two plays, and the original author's 
version, The Cat and the Cherub, arrived at the 
Lyric Theatre on Saturday last, while the rival 
production, The First Born, was produced at the 
Globe on Monday. 

I set down the facts as to the origin of the two 
versions as they have been related to me on what I 
believe to be good authority; but I cannot vouch 
for their accuracy. And if the truth should happen 
to be the other way about, it does not matter for 
my purpose in the least. The question of literary 
property cannot affect the fact that The Cat and 
the Cherub is a little work of art—naive, crude, 
summary, violent art; but, after all reservations 
have been made, art—while The First Born is also 
naive, crude, summary, and violent, but is not art. 

In both the Chineze “local colour” is very thick. 
But in the one case it is laid on intelligently, so as 
to elucidate the action, and in the other it is daubed 
on clumsily, so that you feel it is there merely for 
its own sake and not as a means to a dramatic end. 
At the Lyric you have due emphasis laid upon the 
familiarly Chinese virtue of filial affection—due 
emphasis because the story turns on the kidnapping 
of one son and the murder of another—and upon 
the imperturbable gravity and longwinded courtesy 
of the Chinaman, which are made to have a distinct 
dramatic value as a contrast to the violent emotion 
and ferocious cruelty underlying them. At the 
Globe you have Chinese music upon Chinese instru- 
ments in the orchestra, and you have real Chinese 





“supers” talking (I suppose) real Chinese, and you 
have a more complete representation than at the 
other house of street life in Chinatown, the per- 
petual va-et-vient of hawkers, rag-pickers, and 
gossips. You have even a visit of American sight- 
seers to the Chinese slums, with their inept criticisms 
and pathetic gullibility. But these details are 
dramatically irrelevant. 

Both plays deal with a father’s vengeance. At 
the Lyric the father is the learned doctor, Wing 
Shee, whose son, Wing Sun Luey, has been slain by 
the keeper of an opium den, Chim Fang. Before 
Sun Luey is slain he has a very pretty scene of 
bashful courtship with the fair Ah Yoi. “ What a 
foreign devil thing to do!” exclaims the shocked 
Ab Yoi when Sun Luey musters up courage to kiss 
her. The learned doctor has never spoken to his 
son without impressing upon him the importance of 
personal dignity, an impassive demeanour, a stoical 
firmness. When he comes upon the murdered body 
of his son he finds himself called upon to practise 
his own precepts. He does not move a muscle, 
but he lights a little fire at the street corner 
to his gods and prays that they may send 
him Chim Fang. When they grant his prayer, 
Wing Shee’s demeanour to the man whom he knows 
to be his son’s murderer is the perfection of 
melliflucus courtesy. He begs the ruffian—who is 
as impassive as himself, and almost as fluent in 
compliment—to be seated with him on a bench, and 
expounds to him various choice passages of the 
classics. At the same time—parenthetically, as it 
were—he explains how he will slowly put to death 
his son’s murderer, when discovered. It begins to 
dawn upon Chim Fang that the learned doctor is 
not only talking to but at him, and he fumbles for 
his knife. But the learned doctor has a butcher's 
cleaver concealed in his ample sleeve, and with it 
disables Chim Fang by a sudden blow on the neck. 
Then Wing Shee proceeds slowly to strangle the 
murderer with his own pigtail, all the while dis- 
coursing to him with the utmost gravity. 

At this moment the tread of the “ street god ’’— 
or “ foreign devil” policeman—is heard. The learned 
doctor hastily thrusts Chim Fang's hat on his head, 
puffs away at a cigar, and continues to make philo- 
sophic observations to the corpse until the police- 
man has passed. Then the dead Chim Fang, with 
mouth wide open and eyes staring out of their 
sockets, slowly topples down on the bench and rolls 
to the floor. It is a gruesome little scene, as you 
can imagine. With its curious contrast of brutality 
in action and pedantry in speech, it gives you what 
the giddy Countess in Fédora was always seeking in 
vain—a new thrill. The action of the play through- 
out is of extreme rapidity ; just the essentials are pre- 
sented and no more, so that you are overwhelmed with 
the horror of the thing almost before you have had 
time to think how it has all happened. I can only 
compare this sudden rush of tragic catastrophe to two 
plays on very different subjects which have been 
seen in London, La Mort du Duc d'Enghien of Léon 
Hennique, as done by the Theitre Libre company, 
and the Cavalleria Rusticana produced by Signora 
Dase. In all three you have violent rudimentary 
emotions presented without comment or develop- 
ment of any kind—indicated, as it were, in brief 
shorthand notes. In other words, the author of 
The Cat and the Cherub proves himself an artist by 
the extent of what he has the courage and skill to 
leave unsaid. 

He is interpreted by a very competent American 
company, Mr. Richard Ganthony as Chim Fang and 
Mr. Holbrook Finn as the learned doctor being 
particularly good. There is some fair acting, too, 
in The First Born, notably by Miss May Buckley as 
a Chinese courtezan, and by Mr. Benrimo as a philo- 
sophic pipe-bowl mender ; but the actors here have 
the disadvantage of appearing in a play which, 
although brief, is diffuse, and although it presents 
the same sort of vengeance and the same mock con- 
versation with a corpse, is not thrilling. Indeed, I 
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cannot see what object there is in the production of 
the Globe variant, unless it be intended to serve as 
an advertisement for the performance at the Lyric. 


A. B. W. 








THE PRIVATE GALLERIES IN THE FOG. 





HE attempt to view pictures under the atmo- 
spheric conditions of the last few days can only 
be considered as moderately successful. But there 
are conditions other than atmospheric which make 
it rather foggy work to discuss the exhibitions 
which from time to time open their doors. A one- 
man (or woman) show is a comparatively easy 
matter to dispose of in one way or another, but 
a collection brought together to sell, and therefore 
to suit all tastes, must present certain difficulties 
not easily surmounted. ‘“ What’s one man’s 
meat may be another man’s poison” applies 
more truly to pictures than to bills of fare; 
and, fortunately in many ways, ‘“commodious 
place” is found among us for many schools. 
Perhaps the most varied assortment is to be found 
at Messrs. Tooth’s. Here is the work of Leader, 
Cooper, Davis, Woods, and Long, of Farquharson, 
Wimperis, Orrock, and Clayton Adams. Here we 
saw a visitor return with delight again and again to 
“A Good Vintage,” by Tamburini, chuckling with 
joy over the chuckling faces, and the dust on the 
jar upon the floor. Here is an interesting picture 
by Munkacsy—the painter of “ Christ before Pilate” 
—‘* My old Mother’s Song.” Pictures like these need 
no discussion ; the public know their authors well, 
and they need only to be told that here they are. 
But it needs a little pluck in such a distinguished 
company to step aside with Ter Meulen (“ Evening”’), 
and commune with his sombre spirit for awhile. 

There are some pictures which are historical or 
classical dissertations to begin with, and are only 
works of art afterwards, though they may be both 
at once. Such are the companion pictures by 
Gérome, in Mr. McLean’s Gallery, which discuss “ Le 
rétiaire et le Mirmillon.” With cries of “ All the 
winners and pices” reaching our ears from the out- 
side, such pictures read us the grim lesson that the 
demon misnamed sport has been present in every 
age, and is equally cruel in them all. Painted with 
remarkable skill, the story is clearly told, and an 
evil story such as this might possibly have had 
its rightful place on Keats’ Grecian Urn. But 
perhaps not. Adolf Schreyer, for its picturesque- 
ness, paints with a Gilbertian brush human nature 
of the Moorish type: Moors without cannon, dis- 
turbed and fleeing from that piece of scientific 
mechanism. An interesting study of that kind of 
life, but painted only to teach the European to be 
proud! Here are some pleasing Westerbecks and 
Weilands, and a Titanic Rosa Bonheur, “ A herd of 
Wild Boars in Fontainebleau Forest.” The two 
boars that appeared to us through the fog are a 
grisly pair, and those who have the opportunity 
should take a look at them. And as they go out 
they should look also at a small sketch by Constable 
—the avenue of Hobbema sketched from memory 
by that great man. Those two pictures will show 
any thoughtful man how manifold is Art. 

The same lesson may be learned at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s. There one may see the old masters 
in one room, and often something of the present 
day in another, and it is idle to compare them 
Overmuch. There is an eternal interest in a por- 
trait brought down to us from an earlier age; 
there is an undying charm in a little Bonington, 
in spite of market values; but there is also a 
personal sympathy in the work of men who in the 
present day are giving, however humbly, their time 
and powers in the service of art. A series of pastels 
—views of Italy, Switzerland, and Germany—by Mr. 
Francis E. Chardon, is on view at these galleries. 
The work is more interesting than pastels usually are, 











and much of it achieves distinct success. The grounds 
have in most cases been prepared by the artist 
himself; the drawings on these grounds verge on 
the domain of body colour. That peculiar woolli- 
ness which the ordinary pastel accomplishes is, 
fortunately, to a large extent absent from them; 
but how far that pitfall has been avoided by depart- 
ing from the usual methods we cannot here discuss. 
Many of the drawings, such as “Olive Trees and 
Poppies, Lecce,” (45) are very charming, but the whole 
set is worth attention. That they completely 
vindicate the medium itself we cannot say until we 
know what Mr. Chardon can do in the more popular 
ones. 

At the Fine Art Society’s, besides the remark- 
able collection of autographs and MSS., there are 
exhibited a series of “ Interiors and Markets in 
Normandy and Brittany” (which include some 
scenes laid in Yorkshire) by Mr. H. S. Hopwood. 
They are of uniformly good quality, though perhaps 
there are a few, like “ Purity” (8), which excel the 
rest. The firelight scenes are well rendered, and some 
of the distant groups are happily caught in a few 
strokes, 

The work of that very charming painter of 
simple life—its joys and humours and sorrows 
—Jozef Israéls, may be seen at the Goupil 
Gallery. The collection there, though of small 
pictures, is an extremely pleasing one. Perhaps 
the most important and beautiful specimen may 
be considered to be “Grief” (27); but the water 
colours are nearly all delightful, and are more 
brilliant than the oils. “A Ray of Sunshine,” “A 
Cottage Madonna,” “The Shoemaker,” are instances 
in point; “ Flitting,” in its tone, is almost unique 
among its neighbours. What a quiet humour, now 
fun, now pathos, pervades the whole! “Old and 
Worn” applies not only to the persons, but to the net ; 
“ Minding Baby ” is undertaken by the dog as well as 
by the other baby. And then the interest displayed 
at the idea of “‘ Pancakes” —an interest inspired by the 
turn of the senior nose and played up to by the 
juniors! But there is more of pathos than pathetic 
humour in such pictures as “ When One Grows Old.” 
In spite of one or two curious exceptions in style, 
there is here a uniform personality. It appears to 
be Jozef Israéls’ heart that is here laid bare—a heart 
which seems to be ever with the poor. 

It is a far cry from Israéls to Romney, the painter 
of the poor to the painter of the rich. But Art and 
Beauty know no such thing as class. At Messrs. 
Shepherd’s exhibition are three portraits by the 
great Lancashire painter—the Ladies Charlotte and 
Anna Waldegrave and Mrs. Trimmer. It is needless 
to say that they are all lovely ; the more important 
picture of Dr. Johnson’s contemporary discovers her 
to have a kindly, shrewd, attractive face. She is 
painted after the style of Raeburn with a lighter, more 
poetic brush. These painters of the early British school. 
are full of interest to the “ patriot,” who is so much 
in fashion this week. There is a large oil by Charles 
Bentley, a rara avis in this medium; there is an 
early Gainsborough landscape, whose colour is sweet 
all the same. “ Peter Pindar” is painted by John 
Opie, and Dance is represented by a very unusual 
subject, “The Yawn.” But one comes away with 
the Romneys in one’s eye of memory, wondering 
whether it was the Lady Charlotte or the Lady 
Anna who had that exquisite portrait in profile 
blown softly on the canvas like a dream. 








AUSTRIAN STUDIES. 





CAFE CHANTANT. 


HEY have supped. He reclines in an easy chair, 
smokes Caravopoulo in Princess cigarettes. 

His young wife sits at his feet, in a black tulle, 
décolleté dress, her bare elbows propped on her 
knees, her chin resting on her palms. She looks 
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up at him thoughtfully. Suddenly she lays her 
hand caressingly, almost imploringly, on his. 

“What's the matter with you...?” he asks 
gently. “Tired? Did it bore you? But you laughed 
. ++ ‘Pupperl!... Gutes!... Braves!’ What is 
it, then ... Anita? Tell me.” 

“Oh, nothing!... Weare heavy, dull creatures; 
that’s all. Yes, we are. Can we stand, walk, bend 
. . »? Aristoecracy, genius is elastic. Oh, to be 
elastic ; how beautiful! ...” 

He smiles indulgently. “ What's put that into 
your head? The kittens? They were charming, 
especially the light grey... .” 

“Ah! kittens; cats are graceful, supple, light- 
footed,” she says. “They say poets have adored 
cats; I can understand it. They are all motion, 
just as poets’ souls are all motion. Nothing can 
hold them ... they glide.... But ae are dull, 
heavy creatures—only good for household cares: 
ordering dinner; accounts; washing-books. Say 
*‘Yes’—Are you thinking of the light-grey kittens ? 
I was not thinking of them... .” 

* You talk like one waking out of a dream—one 
who has just come back from a land of music and 
light... . What is it, Anita? I'll never take you 
with me again. No, I am only in joke. If it 
really amuses you ... but I believe it’s given you 
a headache.” 

“No... . Where does it come from, this motion 
that is in everything beautiful, and everywhere 
where beauty is? In swallows, for instance, leopards 
. » + poets. The Greeks ran, and the earth runs like 
mad round the sun and round itself, and that 
makes its beauty. Water runs—rushes. If it didn’t 
it would be a bog. But we are heavy creatures! 
. » » Oh, Chanteuse drolatique, danseuse !” 

“Do you mean Mademoiselle Paquerette, the 
‘excentrique’...?” : 

“What is Duse? Motion!... Mitterwurzer ? 
Motion! ... Paderewski? Motion! Motion! How 
wonderful it is, this overflowing spontaneity of 
the joints!” 

“ Anita ...1” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle Paquerette is motion—move- 
ment that revels in itself, celebrates its own orgie ; 
surpasses, overleaps, satirises, exaggerates itself; 
shakes and splits with merriment at itself. She 
is a gamin, a hussy, a doll, a whirlwind, a genius 
—all these, and alive! Can she ever grow old? 
Age cannot stale her, or wither her infinite 
variety... . That is the beauty of her.... She 
is nature. ... She is like rushing water. I believe 
you don’t notice age in cats—nor in poets... . 
Paquerette will never be old. But we are heavy 
creatures. Say ‘Yes.’....” 

“ Paquerette is tumultuous grace—grace that has 
become boisterous and reels. . . .” 

“No; she is simply life, as it should be every- 
svhere. All that is real, and alive to its finger-ends, 
has its ecstasies, its exaltations, its eccentricities, its 
follies, its puerilities; Paquerette represents the 
superabundance, the overflow. How wonderful it 
is, wherever you meet it, this exquisite super- 
abundance—this overflow of life, spirit, soul, physical 
movement. But we—we have only the normal, 
= barely necessary, the actual, in everything. Say 

Ge ces 

“Sweetheart, you are excited—not yourself. 
You are in love with Paquerette.” 

“Yes; I am in love with Paquerette. 
jealous? .. .” 

* Almost! .. .” 

“T love myself in her; that side of our being that 
our conventional life stunts and deforms, that can’t 
develop in our heavy routine existence. I often 
long to be something, so loud-laughing, so kissable, 
ns become flesh—a doll with legs that... 
sick! ...” 

She buries her head in her hands, 

“What ails you?.. .” 

_“Nothing. Do you love me still? Ob, say 
‘Yes!’ .. But I have no motion—no... .” 


Are you 





“Ts not enthusiasm motion of the soul, dearest ? 
And you can enthuse so prettily for this danseuse 
drolatique. ... .” 

“Good ... dear—best one!... 

He kisses her softly on the hair. 


’ 


TWELVE. 


“Fishing must be very slow,” remarked a grown- 
up young lady, who knew as much about fishing 
as most young ladies. 

“Tf it was slow I shouldn't fish,” said the girl- 
child with golden-brown hair and long gazelle-like 
legs. She stood on the bank, fishing with all the 
imperturbable gravity of the angler. She took the 
fish she had caught off the hook and dashed it 
on the ground. 

The fish died. 

The lake lay flashing in the sunlight. There was 
a fragrance of reeds and rushes, water forget-me- 
nots, and irises in the air. Through the open 
windows of the hotel came the rattle of plates and 
knives and forks. The little fish danced a short, 
wild dance on the ground, such as savages dance— 
and died. 

The child went on fishing with all the imper- 
turbable gravity of the angler. 

“Je ne permettrais jamais que ma fille s’adonnit 
i une occupation si cruelle!” said a lady who sat on 
a seat not far off. 

The child took the fish she had caught off the 
hook and dashed it on the ground close to the lady’s 
feet. The fish died. It leapt, wriggling in the 
air, and then fell back dead. A simple enough 
death. It even forgot to dance; it just jumped 
into eternity without more ado. 

“ Oh, dear!” exclaimed the lady ; “ how cruel!” 

And yet in the intent face of the cruel little 
angler with the golden-brown hair there lay promise 
of a profound beauty, a dawning soul. 

The face of the aristocratic, compassionate lady 
was faded, insipid—a wreck. She would never bring 
light, joy, and warmth into anyone’s life again; 
therefore she felt for the fish. ‘‘ Why should it die 
when it still had life in it?” she thought, as another 
fish turned a somersault and then died a simple, 
quiet death. 

The child went on fishing with all the imperturb- 
able gravity of the angler. She made a pretty 
picture, with her great, serious eyes, her golden- 
brown hair, and her gazelle-like legs. 

Perhaps one day she, too, will be sorry for the 
fish, and will say, “Je ne permettrais jamais que 
ma fille s’'adonnAt & une occupation si cruelle!” 

But such tender emotions only spring up in 
the soul on the grave of dead hopes and vanished 
dreams. So, lovely child, fish on! All unknow- 
ingly, you are only exercising your divine pre- 
rogative. 

Kill the poor little fish, and fish on! 

From the German of PETER ALTENBERG. 
By BEATRICE MARSHALL. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE IRISH POLICE. 


Sir,—Irishmen may differ on many questions, but if there is 
one matter on which there is probably almost complete unanimit 
of opinion it is that of the need of reform in the present Iris 
police system. It need not be said that Ireland is enormously 
over-policed. The latest returns to hand show the police force in 
the island, including the Dublin Metropolitan police, to be 13,400. 
Comparing Ireland’s population of four and a half millions with 
England’s thirty millions, the disparity of proportion between 
the figures quoted and 40,597 will be apparent, and it must be 
remembered that to this total London contributes nearly 16,000. 
The enormous overplus of constabulary in Ireland will become still 
more apparent when compared with Scotland, for which 4,500 
men are sufficient. Taking the three countries, by counties the 
comparison shows still more striking anomalies. The County 
Constabulary force in England is 12,690, in Scotland 1,654, and 
in Ireland 12,180. Taking the annual money result, England 
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and Wales spend £4,091,000, Seotland £430,000, and Ireland over 
£1,500,000. Allowing for the differences in population, the five 
hundred ard odd thousand pounds should suffice to adequately 
supply Ireland with the means of protecting life and property, 
and the million a year would go far towards satisfying the 
unanimous demand that is being made in Ireland for a readjust- 
ment of the financial relations between the countries. 

But glaring and indefensible as is the over-policing of the 
country, this is not the most grievous portion of the scandal in 
Irish eyes. The Royal Irish Constabulary is, undoubtedly, a 
very fine body of men, but it is at least quite as useless as it is 
ornamental. It is almost unnecessary to state that the cause of 
its inefficiency for the ordinary work of a police force lies in its 
semi-military character. Much attention is given to drilling, 
ball-firing, and other warlike exercises, till, to speak purely in 
terms of fact, they have come to regard the usual round of 
constabulary duty—as it would be met with in England and 
Seotland—as beneath their dignity or positively degrading. How 
the foree remained £o long in its present ridiculous status passes 
comprehension. At length, however, there are rumours, for 
which we have reason to believe there are some foundation, that 
changes of a very drastic character are in contemplation. Shortly 
before the beginning of the present year similar reports were 
circulated. That there was some ground for these became 
apparent before the year was far advanced. In circles likely to 
be well informed, however, the idea was entertained that what- 
ever good intentions had been entertained were overthrown for 
the moment. Some important reforms did come to pass. Most of 
the District Inspectors’ clerks ceased to hold their positions ; 
arrangements were made by which the work was to be done by 
the Head Constables. This had the effect of reducing the force 
by about six hundred men. The other reform consisted in a 
reduction of the mounted foree by 150. But the larger portions 
of the mooted changes did not take place. A few hundred men 
lost their positions, while the purely ornamental portion of the 
service, which was entirely useless, and which swallowed up an 
enormous proportion of the expenditure, was retained. It seems, 
however, that the policy of radical reform was only foiled for 
the moment, and that in a short time the work of reform may 
begin in earzest. 

There are in Ireland four Divisional Commissioners. These 
receive princely salaries, while they are surrounded by an 
entourage of detectives and followers of all sorts which brings 
the cost of each of the provincial establishments up to an 
enormous figure. This is bad enough, but the grossest scandal 
of all lies in the existence of the County and District Inspector 
class. In some of the larger Irish counties there are two 
County Inspectors, in the rest one. For instance, in Carlow 
there are only two District Inspectors. Yet there is a County 
Inspector drawing £600 or £800 a year. Each of the District 
Inspectors receives from £300 to £100 a year. He is allowed 
£45 a year for a servant, £35 for a house, £50 for a horse, and 
is in many instances given the use of a transport horse, and has 
an allowance for his keep. It transpired in one case a few 
days since that one enterprising inspector was using this 
Government animal for drawing gravel from a sandpit for his 
own private benefit. 

To enumerate the whole force as it is at present composed 
will be interesting. There is, according to recent returns, an 
Inspector-General, one Deputy Inspector-General, two Assistant 
Inspector-Generals, a Surgeon, Veterinary Surgeon, one Barrack 
Master and Storekeeper, one Town Inspector (Belfast), 36 County 
Inspectors, 227 District Inspectors, 260 Head Constables, 2,052 
Sergeants, 593 Acting-Sergeants, and 9,000 Constables. Nothing 
will seem more strange to English ears than the position of the 
County and District Inspectors with their magnificent salaries 
and allowances, And it must be remembered that in the great 
majority of the cases these do not come from the police force ; 
the positions are filled by nomination in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. When Mr. Morley was in office, he left a note that a 
certain proportion of the vacancies in future are to be filled by 
deserving Head Constables. His successors have not had the 
hardihood to revoke the order, but they devised subterfuge 
after subterfuge to delay putting it into force. However, the 
revolt by the Tory landowners and their sudden interest in the 
financial relations question brought forcibly home to the Govern- 
ment the necessity of reducing the expenditure on the Irish Con- 
stabulary. They began last January by merely tinkering matters, 
striking off a few men who were working hard for their pay, 
and allowing the gross abuse of the continuance of the Inspector 
class, who are responsible for over a quarter a million annually, 
and who are entirely out of place ina police force, however useful 
they might be in a military organisation. With the continual 
pressure from without that the attention which has been devoted 
to the financial relations question must ensure the necessity for 
retrenchment becomes the more pressing. It need surprise no 
one if the four Divisional Commissioners and the 260 Inspectors 
—an intolerant, snobbish class who, as a rule, hate the people, 
and are largely responsible for the personal hostility felt against 
the Royal Irish Constabulary in Ireland—disappear, and the 
force is reorganised on lines such as now prevail in England. 
The present Head Constables, who have all risen from the ranks, 
are an intelligent, active class, and it is into their hands that 





the duties which the Inspectors now ought to perform, but do 
not, must fall. In one way or another it ought, as we have 
pointed out, be easy to save a million a year, which in a poor 
eountry like Ireland it is a seandal to see devoted to such 
purposes as keeping up a swaggering, indolent, quasi-military 
force, whose insolence and excesses have done much to embitter 
the relations between Ireland and England.— Yours, 


Cork, October 25th, 1897. Joun C. HEALY. 


“THE BRITISH ARMY AND IRELAND.” 


S1r,—While considerably sympathising with some of Mr; 
Thomas J. Hunt’s remarks on “ The British Army and Ireland,’ 
I must protest, as a Protestant Nationalist, against his reference 
to the “ rampart of ignorance which England makes little or no 
effort to remove from the Irish mind.” Let us be just—even to 
England. She has done us many wrongs; but our national 
illiteracy is absolutely our own fault. 

Our National School system has been at work for half a 
century and more; and in the year 1895, seventeen per cent. of 
the men and over fifteen per cent. of the women who married 
were unable to sign their names in the marriage register. It is 
our own national neglect of the importance of primary education, 


not British misrule, that is to blame in this case. I may add 


that in at least two-thirds of the National Schools, a parish 
priest, as clerical manager, has the power to dismiss the teachers, 
they having no legal right whatever to demand a cause to be 
shown, or to bring action for wrongful dismissal. Many things 
might be said against such a system, endowed as it is with 
public money. But nobody can accuse it of being anti-Catholic. 

Father Prout’s famons reminiscences contain repeated and 
stinging allusions to the Ultramontane boycott of the Queen’s 
Colleges—a boycott that was strongly disapproved of by Arch- 
bishop Mora, and the Primate of Armagh, and some of the 
most enlightened Catholic prelates of the time when those 
colleges were established and endowed by Parliament. 

Having carefully studied the whole question, I might write 
at much greater length. But I will content myself with adding 
that there are plenty of Catholics on the books of Trinity 
College, and always have been since it led the van of University 
religious toleration in the three kingdoms by admitting Catholics 
and Dissenters to its degrees more than a hundred years ago; 
that the present head of the School of Medicine in the “ Catholic 
University ” founded by the late Cardinal Newman is a Trinity 
College man; and that some of the most coveted scholarships 
and distinctions that Trinity College can bestow are held by 
Catholics at this very moment.—I remain, sir, your obedient 
servant, B. 

Dublin, November Ist. 








THE PIPES AT DARGAI. 
OcTOBER 20TH, 1897. 





'In the lead of the charge were the pipers, one of whom was 
shot through both ankles. He continued piping, sitting where 
he fell, amid a hail of bullets. —Daily pay 
"TTS a ball in my heel, and the pipes cannot go 

Where the tartans go swarming. 
’Tis a ball in the other, and Robbie lies low, 
While the Gordons are storming. 
O lads, can ye fight if the pibroch be dumb? 
O lads, has your Robbie yet throttle and thumb? 
Then it’s after and after and after you come 
My piping and I to the storming. 


Rob’s down on the dust, in the pelt of the balls, 
While the Gordons are storming. 

The bonnets a-dance in the reek of the squalls 
Are falling—are forming. 

O, Rob has no foot with the Gordons to go, 

But breath in his cheek has their Robbie to blow, 

And the pibroch goes on with the bonnets a-row, 
And the piping is first at the storming. 


J. H. SKRINE. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





T. E. Brown.—I. 


A WEEK ago, while visiting an old friend and 
colleague at Clifton College, the Rev. T. E. 
Brown died suddenly from the bursting of a blood- 
vessel in the brain: and so at a stroke a great 
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heart ceased to beat; a well of poetry which, 
without gushing, had run clear and undefiled, was 
dry; and for some of us yet one more loyalty of 
our youth had passed into a memory. I propose, 
by-and-by, to give one or two reasons why we 
admired his poetry: but undoubtedly the first 
and chief reason was that we admired and loved 
the man. As the Times put it on Monday, “no 
extracts, either from his longer poems or his 
lyrics, or even from his letters, can give to those 
who did not know him—and those who knew him 
were few—any adequate idea of what he was 
among his friends.”’ 


He was born sixty-six years ago, the son of a 
Manx parson, and was educated at King William’s 
College in the Isle of Man. Thence he went witha 
junior studentship to Christ Church, Oxford, gained 
his double first, and was elected Fellow of Oriel, in 
the great days of Oriel fellowships. I learn now 
that “he early attracted the attention of Mr. 
Gladstone and other University reformers, and had 
tempting offers to enter into the stir of public 
affairs.” I cannot say how definite these offers may 
have been: but from the prospect, whatever it was, 
he turned back to his home—we all know how “ the 
Island” anchors the hearts of her sons—and took a 
mastership at his old school. From this, after a 
while, he proceeded to the headmastership of the 
Crypt School, Gloucester, and in 1863 was invited by 
the Rev. John Percival, now Bishop of Hereford, to 
come over to Clifton as second master and assist 
him in the task which grew under their hands into the 
building-up of a great public school. Of that work, 
if Percival was the architect, Brown was no less cer- 
tainly a part of the inspiration. You could not say 
that the spirit of Brown was the spirit of the place, for 
the sufficient reason that the spirit of Brown was 
something too rare and elusive to be captured by 
any number of schoolboys. Nor can I tell you 
to-day precisely in what the Brownian spirit con- 
sisted. Humour was of it; burly intolerance of 
sham and meanness was of it; religion, too, with 
more than a touch of salutary contempt for 
religiosity ; and humanity was of it; and a noble 
ferocity of affection for noble things. But of what- 
ever elements it consisted, and waywardly and dis- 
concertingly as it now and then expressed itself, 
we felt it to be one of the peculiar treasures of the 
school. “His form appreciated his splendid teach- 
ing and his eye for genius of all kinds. His house 
was passionately loyal. The school overflowed with 
delight in his Sunday evening addresses. The writer 
of this note”—I am quoting again from the Times—- 
“has heard the most brilliant lecturers from Faraday 
downwards, but he could put none in the same rank 
with Brown. And yet Brown probably during all 
those years never once gave a single literary address 
outside the walls of Clifton Coliege.” 


My own right to speak of him stands upon a 
slight but, in its way, a peculiar acquaintance. It 
must have been in the year 1879 that I travelled up 
to Clifton to try for a scholarship. I know that it 
happened in the middle of a summer term, for as my 
cab went by the close the whole school was playing 
cricket — a score of games, it seemed, going on 
together—and I thought and still think it one of the 
finest sights on earth. I had in my pocket a note 
billeting me, during the examination, upon the Rev. 
T. E. Brown's house. I knew nothing of the Rev. 
T. E. Brown ; but it was disconcerting on my arrival 
t> find that the Rev. T. E. Brown knew nothing of 
me. At least, he was out and had left no orders, and 
the house-butler signified pretty plainly that the 
onus of proving I was not an impostor lay on me. 
Upon this embarrassing situation Brown entered, 
by his front gate, and assured me with great hearti- 
ness that he knew nothing whatever about me. 
And this he maintained even after reading my 
letter of introduction. There had been some 
mistake. “There's only one thing to be done,” he 
decided. ‘It’s inconvenient to put you among my 











boys, and "—grimly—“ if you don’t get this scholar. 
ship, you will be wasting your time in making their 
acquaintance. Well, you'll have to make mine.” 
And having decided to treat a strange boy of 
fifteen as his private guest, he behaved during the 
next few days with at least as much consideration 
as he would have shown to the most distinguished 
visitor. He happened, that night, to say something 
about a poet, and finding that I listened, went on to 
talk of poetry as I had never heard it talked about 
before. He roused me up early and took me with 
him on his usual morning walk along the Downs, 
And if, a few days later, he heaved a sigh of relief 
as my cab rattled off, he had earned ten times over 
all the gratification that sound must have given 
him. 


And that was all, or almost all. I returned, in 
time, but not to Brown’s house, nor to his form. A 
word or two when he saw me again, and after that 
a nod when we met and a smile (as if we shared some 
slightly ridiculous secret); two Sunday lectures in 
Big School; one sermon (in which a sweetly senti- 
mental hymn was so handled that its own author 
wouldn’t have known it); one Saturday evening— 
and this was best of all—when he came and read his 
“ Christmas Rose ”’—in the dining-hall of my master’s 
house; half a dozen good stories, and a letter or two 
written long after I had left the school; these are 
all my memorials of Brown. Except for these I 
must go with the rest of the world to his poems to 
find the man. 


I observe that the Times mentions George Eliot 
and Browning as admirers of Brown’s verse, and 
adds that Professor Max Miiller once named “ The 
Doctor” as “if not one of the best books in 
the world, yet as one in which the vividness of 
imagination, and of language, and of sympathy, 
most surprised him.” But I seem to remember that 
when Sir John Lubbock once started that idle quest, 
it was Sir Monier Williams who considered “ The 
Doctor” one of the best books in the world. Now 
Professor Max Miiller and the late Sir Monier 
Williams were not only quite distinct, but even 
noticeably different persons. And if the Times is 
right, and I am right, then it seems to me that a 
poem which struck each of these eminent and 
different persons as one of the hundred best books 
in the world must have merits which only need to 
be known to be appreciated by a fairly large audience. 
There is, indeed, nothing abstruse or obscure in his 
verse; nothing to frighten readers, unless it be 
the Manx dialect of his longer poems; and that easy 
enough to be negligible in a generation reared on 
Scottish fiction. To ba sure we may have an 
exaggerated and yet quite innocent esteem for a 
poet because (fortuitously, perhaps) he has helped 
us at some crisis of our life, has spoken the word of 
revelation at a moment of need. We tell ourselves 
that such a poet is something more to us than to the 
rest of the world, and imagine ourselves peculiarly 
privileged because we owe a peculiar debt. But, as 
Matthew Arnold said of a greater poet than Brown, 
it would be in the highest degree foolish to spread 
the impression that he is the poet of a select few, of 
a clique. I believe that Brown is a poet for as many 
people as can be persuaded to read him. A more 
genuine, a more homely man—in the best sense— 
never lived. And his song came from the depths 
of the man as clear as a brook from his native 
hills. It ran unevenly: it bubbled unexpectedly; 
but the secrets of its motion were all in the 
man himself. It would be safe to challenge critics 
to point out a line that was not transparently 
honest. And that is no small thing to say 
of a poet who at times allowed himself to dip as 
deeply as Brown dipped in pathos. I think that 
to be boldly pathetic and yet avoid the trap of 
sentimentality, or to touch the edge of senti- 
mentality and yet remain absolutely honest, a man 
must have a strain of peasant blood in him. Brown 
had this strain, and by virtue of it was able to 
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handle pathos without a suspicion of falsity or over- 
acting. One's first thought on reading such a poem 
as his “ Mater Dolorosa” (as on reading many a line 
of Burns) is of wonder that, while simplicity has 
these depths, they should be so rarely sounded. 
One’s second, that to sound these depths with sin- 
cerity must always be one of the rarest of feats, 
because it demands a combination of extreme skill 
with unsophisticated feeling. 


But I must break off here, and take another 
occasion for speaking of Brown's verse. 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





DR. PUSEY’S LAST YEARS. 


Lire oF E. B. Pusey, D.D. By H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L. 
Edited and p:epared for publication by the Revs. J. O. 
Johnston, M.A., Robert J. Wilson, D.D., and W. C. E. 
—— M.A. Vol. IV. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co, 


N this, the fourth and concluding volume of 
“ Pusey’s Life,” matters move more rapidly than 
in the earlier ones; but the questions that emerge 
are really more living—at least, they move across 
the face of ashes which are hot under the foot 
and lie above still smouldering fires. The book 
on the whole is, however, more of a chronicle or 
collection of materials than either a history or a 
biography. It is full of matter that may be used, 
but it is less full of the man who made the matter. 
What he did bulks largely; what he was is less 
apparent here than in the artistic candour of the 
previous volumes. We miss the fine psychological 
insight that came of long intercourse with the man 
and deep sympathy with his attitude to life. We 
have the theologian, the academic statesman, the 
ecclesiastic ; but we have not in the same eminent 
degree the living person, the husband, the father, 
the friend, the man anxiously questioning the state 
of his own soul, and seeking the discipline that was 
needed to bring it into what he considered complete 
subjection to the truth. The result is that even 
the letters which are here published hardly take 
us in the same measure into the mysterious sanctuary 
of the inner man, though occasion for doing this was 
not absent. We catch but the merest glimpse of the 
father of Philip, though hardly even a glimpse of 
Philip himself; yet surely the later Pusey without 
his son is not the Pusey we have most need to know. 
The few graphic sentences that describe what Philip 
was, and what he attempted to achieve, show us a 
figure that has in its way something more than 
tragic significance. He is one of the heroic forms 
in the literature at once of domestic affection and 
literary achievement; yet it was the filial devotion 
in him that made him accomplish what he did. It 
is a strangely satiric thing that a man like Philip 
Pusey should have been suspected of being the 
author of “Supernatural Religion”; and it is a 
curious comment on the criticism which is easily 
and flippantly passed on public men to find the 
father so bound up in the son and the son so 
ennobled by affection for the father. The image of 
the old man, after his son had been laid in the 
still spot where he sleeps so quietly under the 
shadow of the cathedral he loved, thinking and 
speaking of him with a certainty that was not all 
of faith, as if he still lived and spoke with him—is 
& picture that, in the hands of a competent 
biographer endowed with sympathetic imagination, 
might have made the real Pusey live before the 
eye of this and later generations in a manner 
that could never be achieved by the hero of a 
hundred ecclesiastical battles. We regret the almost 
complete extinction in this volume of the living 
man, and the survival of the mere watchful 
Churchman. 








The time covered by this volume is the eventful 
period extending from 1860 to 1882, and it is largely 
occupied with his conflict against theological and 
academic liberalism, his labours on behalf of union 
with Rome, in exposition of his own mind and 
attitude on theological and ecclesiastical matters, 
and with his ever eager warfare on behalf of his 
ideal of the Anglican Church and the party that, in 
a more or less complete way, represented it to him. 
This isa time which owes nothing to the genius of 
Newman; it has not been penetrated and illumined 
by the imaginative glory with which the most con- 
summate master of personal interpretation has 
invested the Anglican portion of his own career; 
but it covers a time when far deeper issues were 
raised, and principles of more permanent worth and 
universal application were passionately discussed, 
though but blindly perceived. On this field Pusey 
played, on the one side, the most conspicuous and 
often the most effective part. He had a strong 
rather than a complex nature, saw things intensely 
and deeply from his own point of view, but never 
troubled himself to see them from any other man’s. 
There is something wonderful in his singleness of 
eye and in his foresight of all that concerned his 
own party and his own ends; but there is some- 
thing still more wonderful in his exuberant inability, 
the result, possibly, of resolute disinclination, to see 
into the roots and the reasons of the movements 
amid which he lived, especially so far as these 
were justificatory of the views and the policies 
he opposed. Like other great generals, he never 
accepted defeat, never knew what it was to be 
defeated, and was even more dangerous in what 
seemed defeat than in what was victory. It was 
this quality of unconquerability in him which made 
men like Jowett so fear him, knowing that whether 
they broke his armed arguments on the left wing 
or the right, or in the centre, he was there to 
rearrange his forces, and, undismayed, to marshal 
them in front of their enemy. He had the warrior’s 
love of the battle, and writes at the most critical stage 
in the ritualistic conflict to Liddon, “It is a grand 
fight, and enough to make one twenty years 
younger”; and, like the true warrior he was, he 
loved not only to draw up his own lines of battle 
but to define the moment and the very terms of 
the question on which it was to be waged. He 
did not love the forward and froward wing of his 
own party. With Ritualism he had a very im- 
perfect sympathy, took it up not because he loved 
it but because he had to fight for it in order to 
win his own cause. He thought that there was 
“a special danger lest the love of the beautiful 
should interfere with the inward spiritual life,” 
which is what one would have expected from the 
intensity and reality of his own religious ex- 
periences, and he had “a thorough mistrust of the 
Ultra-Ritualist body.” The extreme Ritualists he 
describes as like “stragglers from an army, who 
have got into a defile, and finding themselves 
embarrassed, instead of retreating to the main 
body, beg the main body, at whatever cost, to 
support them. I hoped that they would profit by 
the check, and fall back upon the main body. I 
was mistaken in them, and have told Denison 
that I cannot fight their battle. But I do stick 
to the battle, ‘Don’t alter the Prayer-book.’” It 
was less the sensuous symbolism that appealed to 
him than, on the one hand, theology as the intel- 
lectual content of religion, and, on the other, the 
Church as its organised and creative life. We 
might almost say that while he led the High Church 
party he was driven into the defence of Ritualism, 
and remained throughout its reluctant defender, 
though he was far too good a general to despise 
the enthusiasm or even the fanaticism it created ; 
and so he did his best—and a successful best it was 
—to organise it as one of the great forces which 
moved his party and helped to drill them for 
conflict and for victory. 

It is characteristic of him and of the high 
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idealism of his mind and motive that the Church 
interested him more than the Establishment. He 
was quite prepared to sacrifice the latter in order 
to realise the former. He writes thus to Archdeacon 
Churton, just after Mr. Gladstone's rejection by 
Oxford: “I could not be a mere Conservative—i.e. 
I could not bind myself, or risk the future of the 
Church, on the fidelity or wisdom of persons whose 
principle it is to keep what they think they can and 
part with the rest. I believe that we are in the 
course of an inevitable revolution; that the days 
of Establishments are numbered, and that the Church 
has to look to her purity, liberty, faithfulness to 
Catholicism; while I fear that the Conservatives 
would corrupt her in order to increase the numerical 
strength of the Establishment. Gladstone did more 
for the Church by gaining the recognition of the 
non-established Church of Scotland, and obtaining 
freedom for Convocation (against others in a divided 
Cabinet) to debate on the alteration of the canon 
than any other statesman I know of. This formed 
a great precedent, full of important consequences 
(as all precedents are)—that changes in the canons 
of the Church be not made by the State without her 
eoncurrence. Oxford requites this by rejecting him.” 
And he anticipated that at no very distant date “ we 
may be driven (and God only knows how soon!) to 
decide whether it be right and faithful to our God, 
propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, for the sake 
of an Establishment which has such a fleeting life, 
to see that wrested from us which alone gives to 
Establishments their value.” Of course, he was not 
alone in these views, nor would he be alone to-day. 
The more the idea of the independence and suffi- 
ciency of the Church under its Invisible Head gains 
ground, the more will men feel the burdensome and 
alienative character of the Establishment. 

The chapters which are occupied with his conflict 
against theological and academic liberalism show 
him under a very interesting phase. He resisted 
the endowment of the Greek Chair so long as he 
thought resistance politic, but always under forms 
which he could diplomatically justify, though the 
commanding motive was that he regarded the 
Greek Professor as a theologically dangerous person. 
He resisted the “Essays and Reviews,’ both as 
regards their theological and critical tendency, 
because he saw only their negative aspect and 
never perceived, what certain of his pupils have 
been wise enough to learn, that liberal criticism 
may serve a most constructive purpose. He was 
too honest to take advantage of a position that 
could serve an occasion simply because it was 
convenient and an apologetic coign of vantage; and 
so he set himself to counterwork the theological 
liberalism in a very thoroughgoing manner and 
to defend the books it had most disdainfually 
handled. The result was the melancholy monu- 
ments of immense learning and futile research which 
we have in his “Daniel” and “Minor Prophets.” 
The positions he attempted to defend were im- 
possible, and are confessed to be such by all but 
a heroically faithful few. 

His labours after anion with Rome are 
represented by the various LFirenica, and the 
extraordinary negotiations which he conducted 
with French bishops and Belgian doctors are no 
less representative of his audacity and diplomatic 
pugnacity. Possibly they were still more remark- 
able for the degree in which he concealed from 
himself—though he could not conceal from Rome— 
the real and intrinsic weakress of his position. He 
wrote and spoke as if he represented the English 
Church, or as if he had the English Church behind 
him. But in a matter of this kind the English Church 
is the English State. The only conclusive word that 
can be spoken, or the only cogent thing that can be 
done, must be spoken and done not by the English 
clergy but by the English Parliament. Rome saw 
this clearly enough though Pusey did not, and so his 
labours ended in what we fear can only be described 
by the cruel word fiasco. It was a tragic ending, 




















but the only one possible in circumstances so utterly 
impracticable. 

There is a letter from Newman to Liddon which 
does more honour to Newmans sectarian zeal than 
spiritual insight. When Pusey was thought to 
be dying, Newman proposed to visit him and 
receive him, if he so desired, into the Roman 
Church. It is remarkable that one who had been 
so intimately associated with him, and had been 
in what may be almost described as continuous 
correspondence with him, should have so completely 
misjudged his mind. Pusey died in the Church 
which he loved and served as only her electest 
sons have ever done. The great monument of 
his love and the efficiency of his services is the 
revival which was in its earlier stages associated 
with his name, and which will be, in the history 
that describes it, ever regarded as his title to fame. 


GRAN DISON-CROMWELL. 


THe HovseHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. By Edith Sichel. 
With 12 Portraits, London: Archibald Constable & Co. 


A REMARKABLE illustration is afforded by this 
volume of the strength and weakness of the woman 
who takes to writing history. No one can doubt 
that Miss Sichel has read her authorities, but from 
the first page to the last she has not given one 
single reference. She is accurate, though diffuse; 
lively, keen, and satirical; yet in the long run 
decidedly sentimental, and even German. At home 
when she sketches the feminine characters, which 
are by much the strongest in these pages; happy 
in the salon, the cottage, and the prison, as a brave 
woman will be; and she just escapes the creation 
of a work of genius, by transforming her story of 
the Revolution into a novel without a hero; for 
the amusing part of the business certainly is that. 
We expect fine things of Lafayette—the Grandison- 
Cromwell whom Mirabeau summed up in two words 
and flung off his path in disdain—but we get only 
a noble sort of schoolboy, immature, sanguine, 
gullible, soft-hearted, and domestic, the most absurd 
antithesis to Napoleon that ever was. He could not 
furnish material for a big, handsome book such as 
this were not his household thrown in; and, beyond 
question, “the grey mare is the better horse”— 
better than that white steed, suspected of being a 
sacrvé aristocrate, upon which he sits mounted for 
ever, the symbol of a movement that will not march. 
Madame Lafayette was the hero, not her husband ; 
he was nothing else than a hat and feathers, with 
a tricolour cockade. Yet this strange political scare- 
crow did some notable feats in his time. In America, 
where he seemed to have a breath of life in him, the 
Marquis helped to beat Cornwallis and take him at 
Yorktown; he uttered the magic dissolving word, 
“ States.General”; he saved the King and Queen at 
Versailles on October 6th, 1789; he presided, as we 
may say, at the second abdication of Napoleon ; and 
he floated with his plumes over the Three Days of 
July, and made Louis Philippe King of the French. 
An active scarecrow! unless we bear in mind that 
he neither called out, nor directed, nor could really 
master, the forces by which he was moved. The 
man was a sign, not a sovereign—a formula, an 
empty case, a French Washington (that is to say, 
not an American one), and a Cromwell, who began 
and ended, like Sir Charles Grandison, bowing over 
the hand of his mistress, the Revolution, in an 
attitude of chivalrous imbecility. 

He was no Grandison to the casual observer. 
Miss Sichel describes him at nineteen as “ lean, red- 
haired, hook-nosed, very awkward.” His portraits 
give him a retreating forehead, prominent eyes, an 
expression which seems full of vague inquiry; one 
would not be astonished to hear that he was a 
second-rate poet, and perhaps that is all he was. 
At sixteen, according to the bad French custom of 
the noblesse, he married, but into a family whose 
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admirable and exquisite devotion to the highest 
Christian ideals surrounded his otherwise not very 
attractive life with the most tender of reminiscences. 
That family was the great and ancient house of the 
Noailles. They filled the Court; they occupied the 
foremost places in the camp and in the Church. 
They had a tradition of piety, good-nature, and 
benevolence, which expanded as the new era came 
on into a spirit of boundless self-sacrifice. There 
were four daughters, trained by their mother, the 
Duchesse d’Ayen, to all high courtesies, to religion, 
to simplicity, on a method which savoured, perhaps, of 
“ Emile,” but which proved to be intensely Christian. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that on one day (July 
22nd, 1794) three generations of the Noailles perished 
on the scaffold in a quarter of an hour: Madame 
la Maréchale; her daughter-in-law, the Duchesse 
d’Ayen; and her grand-daughter, the Vicomtesse 
de Noailles. ‘ They were accused,” says Miss Sichel, 
“of conspiring with a person unknown to them, and 
dead at the time of the alleged plot, to assassinate 
the Committee of Public Safety.” It need not be 
added that evidence of any kind was not tendered 
against them. 

When these things happened, Lafayette was a 
prisoner in the Austrian fortress of Olmiitz, and 
his wife, Adrienne de Noailles, awaited death or 
deliverance in the Luxembourg. To such a pass had 
his chivalry come, his faith in freedom and in the 
Declaration of Rights, which was the banner of this 
new religion. Ail that we read in Miss Sichel’s 
abounding prose of Adrienne, her trials, her courage, 
and her spirit, is well authenticated, worthy the 
Writing, and a possession for every one who 
would fain look up to some bright quarter of 
the heavens, away from the purple clouds which 
darkened it all through the Terror. We cannot, of 
course, understand Lafayette, with his infatuated 
belief in a liberty that never arrived. Burke, who 
did something to keep him at Olmiitz, confounded 
the “hero of two worlds” with the very scoundrels 
that had driven him from France. It was a mistake, 
and a sad one, but not altogether unpardonable. 
Lafayette, a soldier at nineteen, without education 
in politics, or an eye for experience, or the slightest 
tincture of practical wisdom, ought never to have 
meddled with affairs of State. Excellent is the say- 
ing which we find in our author’s judgment of him: 
“Lafayette had the density which belongs to all 
minds nourished on a fixed idea”—density marks 
his features, an impenetrable dulness to the realities 
that lie in front and that solicit, nay, importune, his 
gaze. But he will never see them. He is looking 
over them at the horizon, far away. His integrity 
was a part of his dulness. When Napoleon, by the 
treaty of Campo Formio, shattered his prison-doors, 
and let him go free, in company with the noble wife 
who had shared his cell, and who was to die of the 
blood-poisoning contracted there, Grandison-Crom- 
well, though the Cromwellian part of his réle had 
now become impossible, dreamt of the Constitution 
of 91, of an American president, and a Bonaparte 
that should emulate Washington. He could not be 
undeceived till “the tyrant,’ as Miss Sichel briefly 
calls him, was crowned with the circlet of Charle- 
magne. Then he woke up, protested silently, was 
the one man, as Napoleon said in his wrath, 
who would not bend where all the world wor- 
shipped, and so remained, pure and obstinate, till 
the bad dream vanished again. But he never knew 
how to organise, more than he was fit to conspire. 
Ee attempted a counter revolution against the 
Bourbons; that, too, failed. He must have looked 
on with a bitter sense of defeat irretrievable had 
not Charles X, given him one last chance. But even 
during the Days of July he was a figure-head—no 
more; neither general, nor king, nor president. A 
strong Lafayette would have saved France and 
Europe the eighteen shameful years of Louis Philippe; 
he might have turned aside the possibility of 48, 
and hindered the dynasty of Napoleon from ascend- 
ing the throne which had rejected them. In all 





these ways Lafayette may be not unjustly styled 
the calamity of the French Revolution. “I will 
behave at seventy-three as I did at thirty-two,” he 
exclaimed upon taking up for the last time the 
command of the National Guards. His whole life 
is uttered in that cry; it was enthusiasm devoid of 
light, courage without a plan, experience defied in 
the name of everlasting youth. To draw such a 
man—and Miss Sichel has drawn him very well— 
is to pronounce him one of the “ Impossibles.” But 
it is the Lafayettes, even more than the Robespierres, 
who make revolutions tragic; for, had he shown 
himself acquainted with the secret of his admired 
Washington, there never could have arisen a 
Robespierre to send his wife to the Luxembourg 
and her family to the guillotine. He could not 
“swallow his formula,” and his formula came very 
near swallowing him. 


THE CITY ANU THE DEMOCRACY. 


Municrpat Prosiems. By Frank J. Goodnow, A.M., LL.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. 


THE triumph of Tammany, and of the system of 
“pulls” and spoils, over the efforts of respectable 
citizens and political philosophers to obtain decent 
government for the second city in the world, will go 
far to shake the faith of the weaker believers in the 
success of popular government. But after all, there 
are other cities in America besides New York— 
though very few people on this side of the Atlantic 
know anything about any of them, except Chicago; 
and, at the very worst, the triumph of the machine 
and the boss may serve to their inhabitants as a 
salutary warning of their own dangers. But we 
do not believe that the very worst will happen. 
Judge Van Wyck may even break away from Tam- 
many, and show that the machine, with the new 
powers given to the Mayor of the Empire City, has 
brought about a result which its new workers do 
not contemplate. This result, we confess, is im- 
probable ; but, in any case, the stir of the late 
election must rouse the great mass of reputable 
citizens, outside New York as well as in it, and 
help them to detach municipal from national issues, 
and base their local government on considerations 
independent of national politics. The book before 
us may be recommended to all who are interested in 
civic problems, whether in the United States or in 
Europe. We find in it—not to speak of some 
interesting acknowledgments of the fact that the 
New World has still a good deal to learn from 
the Old—a most interesting and instructive sketch 
of those problems of applied democracy which are 
more or less with us on this side of the Atlantic, 
but are likely to be brought into greater prominence 
than ever in America during the four years of 
Judge Van Wyck’s mayoralty. 

The government of an American city, Mr. 
Goodnow tells us, is conceived on no clear principle. 
Originally modelled on the English system prior 
to the reform of 1834, but a good deal more demo- 
cratic in its character,it became distinctly democratic 
about the middle of this century; but is still full 
of survivals and incongruities. Some of the latter, 
like the bicameral Council, are based on pure theory ; 
others are special features introduced from time to 
time to meet a pressing and perhaps temporary need. 
The State Legislature has constantly interfered to 
put a special wheel or a special brake into the 
machinery: and as in certain points the city is the 
agent of the State, it has commonly been regarded 
as a mere part of the larger organism. Such are 
the evils of this interference that attempts have 
been made to make it unconstitutional, and a 
considerable body of opinion has come to demand 
municipal independence. The interference, more- 
over, has been legislative, not (as in Europe) 
administrative. There is a little central control in 
administrative matters, chiefly in matters affecting 
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education and, in a much less degree, in finance. 
But it is local and intermittent, though beneficial 
where it occurs. Mr. Goodnow examines the main 
problems to be solved in remedying these defects, 
gives two chapters to an outline sketch of administra- 
tive control as exercised in England and France, 
and then deals briefly with the possible reconstruction 
of the scheme of American city government. 

There has long been a considerable movement in 
the United States—more apparent, perhaps, in the 
conversation of Americans than in their Press—to 
reverse the democratic tendencies of the middle of 
the century with respect to city government. The 
great cities have been such failures that there has 
been a movement—besides constant legislative inter- 
ference with them—to limit municipal suffrage, at 
least by educational restrictions, But Mr. Goodnow 
does not expect much from this. He does not think 
it conflicts with the Federal Constitution, but he 
holds that the municipal franchise can hardly be 
different from that of the State, otherwise there 
might be an awkward conflict bet ween thetwo govern- 
ments. Besides, it is to the neglect of municipal 
interests by propertied classes that the failures of 
American city government are largely due. Among 
other possible remedies for these he discusses scrutin 
de liste, rather adversely, and gives an excellent 
sketch of some plans of minority representation ; 
and he seems rather favourable to the cumulative 
vote as it exists in Illinois; but we know enough of 
its demerits in our own School Board elections to 
condemn it without more ado. It is a curious fact, 
as showing that corruption is not all the fault of the 
foreign-born voters, that a corrupt system of city 
government has sprung up in Portland, Oregon, 
where the foreign element is small. 

Mr. Goodnow, of course, condemns the habit of 
combining State and municipal issues which has 
worked such mischief through Mr. Tracy’s can- 
didature in this week's contest. But the efforts 
to dissociate them by holding the State and muni- 
cipal electicns at different times or in different years 
have not been very successful. The severance, we 
suppose, must rest with the citizens themselves. 

The ideal form of municipal government for 
America excludes, according to Mr. Goodnow, those 
large powers on the part of the Council which are a 
feature of the English system. Public opinion would 
not check it adequately. Executive power must be 
concentrated in a mayor, with boards of unpaid 
members under him. He is to appoint them, and to 
have power to remove them for specified causes, and 
after hearing their defence. Under these Boards 
there should be a permanent Civil Service, with 
professional training where it is requisite. But in 
New York there must be some degree of decentralisa- 
tion on the plan adopted in Paris. 

All this is a curiously bureaucratic development 
of democracy, but there is no help forit. The big 
cities of America are heterogeneous—New York 
most of all. The citizens have no feeling of neigh- 
bourhood, and are too busy for civic effort. The 
most that reformers can hope for is to concentrate 
public attention on the election, and to separate 
municipal issues from party politics as much as 
possible. After the election they must be governed ; 
and misgovernment, after all, may make them save 
themselves. For the rest, we must hope that the 
study of municipal problems which is so active in 
the United States, and finds its outcome in such 
excellent books as Mr. Goodnow’s, may produce its 
due effect in the next generation, if not in this. 


TAINE’S LAST WORK. 
JOURNEYS THROUGH FRANCE: BEING IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
Provinces. By H. Taine. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


THIs posthumous work is eminently typical of the 
peculiar and striking genius of one of the finest 
prose writers of the century. These Carnets de 











Voyage were casual entries made in pencil in a 
number of small note-books, impressions of various 
towns Taine visited while journeying through the 
country as examiner for admission to the Military 
School of Saint-Cyr. They were rarely corrected or 
modified, and though the author had always in- 
tended to publish them, he never found time to 
prepare them for the press. We do not think he 
would have discovered much that needed correction, 
for he took an enormous amount of trouble over the 
note-books, which always formed the basis of his 
best works, but he would certainly haves made con- 
siderable alterations in the arrangement of his notes. 
The editor of “Journeys through France” has 
made no attempt at grouping the various im- 
pressions, and as Taine covered the same ground 
at least three times, there are chapters on Douai, 
Toulouse, Marseilles, Cette, and other towns, in 
all the three parts into which the book is divided, 
whereas a much more satisfactory arrangement 
would have been to collect the various impressions 
of a certain town into one chapter. As the volume 
stands at present, the reader is constantly turning 
back to find the complement of what he is reading 
in some earlier chapter. 

Taine was always ‘full of the most extra- 
ordinary contradictions, and his Impressions of the 
Provinces are in many cases as untrue to reality as 
his “ Notes sur l Angleterre.” He was essentially a 
man of mcods who could make himself see what he 
wanted to see wherever he went. He was in every 
way a man of the North with little sympathy for 
the curious nature of the South. The easy-going 
optimism, the intense love of gaudy display, which 
characterisetheinhabitantsof Marseilles, for instance, 
evidently annoyed him extremely. His notes are the 
impressions of a man who has determined to look 
upon all that is darkest in French provincial life, and 
many of his descriptions are, cn the face of them, 
exaggerated and unjust. No one who intends to 
travel in the South of France should be so foolish as 
to take Taine as his Baedeker. 

Taine excelled, as few authors have ever excelled, 
in describing an ordinary landscape; indeed, it was 
only when picturing the beauties of nature that 
Taine freed himself from his exaggerated egoism. 
We know of few books of travel which can compare 
with “ Journeys through France” as models of style. 
There is one short chapter entitled “From Le 
Mans to Rennes” which might be instanced as a 
perfect description of a railway journey through the 
peaceful, quiet beauty of a pasture land; and does 
not his description of the sea at Cette make us 
long with a heartrending desire to escape from the 
feverish hurry of the great city ?— 


“The vast ocean in front was divinely blue, so that the sky 
was all but white by comparison. That sea is calm as Paradise ; 
only on that wide sparkling sheet, whereon the sun shed his 
flaming glory, there lay a tiny fretwork, made up of myriads of 
almost imperceptible seales of gold, as it were a beautiful, happy, 
divine leviathan cradled in azure. Two or three streaks of paler 
blue marked the sudden steeps of the ocean bed ; the veined sea 
and sky were like the lustrous marbled valves of a pearly 
shell.” 


Taine draws a very sorrowful picture of the 
religious condition of the French provinces. 
“ Throughout the south,” he says, “ Religion is an 
opera addressed to the eye and the ear.” He is, how- 
ever, forced to admit the passionate conviction of the 
French peasant. Ina description of the scene in a 
church at Rennes he writes of “ the absolute intensity 
of their belief, as though they (the worshippers) had 
been taken to see the Emperor at the Tuileries, all 
in the glitter of gold, and a chamberlain had bid 
them kneel and be quiet”; yet this kind of religion 
appears to him only as “a constraining fear.” Have 
these peasants, he asks contemptuously, any idea 
of “absolute justice”? It is something quite new 
to know that an idea of absolute justice is the soul 
and substance of true religion. 

We must close this review by quoting one of the 
most typical of Taine’s exaggerations we have ever 
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read. That a man of Taine’s culture and wide 
experience could have written such a description 
seems little short of marvellous :— 


“When the Englishman has ceased to work he eats and 
drinks, turns red in the face, becomes gloomy and quarrelsome, 
takes his pleasure brutally, swears and fights. After that he 
sleeps till he is sober, and in the morning he washes his face in 
hot water and his body in cold water, brushes up his whiskers, 
and goes about his business with a funereal aspect.” 


After reading this we cannot expect to obtain 
from Taine fair and unbiased accounts of French 
provincial life. 

We have nothing but praises for the anonymous 
translator of “ Journeys through France”; the work 
has been done admirably. The illustrations, how- 
ever, add nothing to the value of the book. 





FICTION. 


THREE PARTNERS; OR, THE Bic STRIKE ON HEAvy TREE 
Hitt. By Bret Harte. London: Chatto & Windus. 

THe ADVENTURE OF THE Broap Arrow. An Australian 
Romance. By Morley Roberts. London: Hutchinson 
& Co. 

Tue TemPLe or Fotty. By Paul Creswick. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. HARTE's studies of mining life in the West, 
even when they take us over familiar ground and 
bring before us figures we already know, never lose 
the charm which attaches to the work of a true 
artist. In “Three Partners” the familiar figure of 
Jack Hamlin flits across the scene, and through him 
the story is associated with scenes and stories of which 
we have heard already. But the plot of the “Three 
Partners” is a new one, and the characters who play 
the leading part—notably the ever-youthful Barker, 
who is the favourite of the three partners—are fresh 
and interesting. The three mining chums who make 
the “ big strike” on Heavy Tree Hill, and separate to 
use the fortunes they have acquired according to their 
own individual fan ies, have bound themselves by 
the ties of old friendship to stand by each other 
whatever may happen. Stacey and Demorest are 
successful not only in retaining their fortunes but in 
increasing them; but Barker, the ever-young, with 
his boundless confidence in all men, and his incurable 
optimism, meets with a different fate. He marries a 
beautiful girl who betrays him, and, with her lover, 
seeks to compass his ruin. She is on the point of 
succeeding, too, when Stacey and Demorest, mindful 
of their old promise, come to his assistance. Then 
come adventures in the best style of Bret Harte, 
though the highwaymen to whom he introduces 
us in this particular story are those of the Stock 
Exchange rather than of the road. There is one 
charming woman in the tale who eventually, after 
the faithless wife has comfortably disposed of 
herself, consoles the simple-minded hero. Nobody 
has a happier touch than Mr. Harte in painting the 
woman who, with a past that has not been absolutely 
immaculate, has still the heart and the soul of a pure 
and noble creature. Mrs. Horncastle is such a 
woman, and, if for nothing else, for her sake we 
would welcome “ Three Partners” as an addition to 
the treasures of romance we already owe to the 
pen of its gifted author. 

A very strong piece of work is “The Adventure 
of the Broad Arrow,” by Mr. Morley Roberts—quite 
the strongest we have yet had from his hand. It 
tells how two Australian miners, reduced to despera- 
tion by a long term of bad luck, start on a forlorn 
expedition into the interior of the great island- 
continent in search of a mountain of gold, the 
existence of which has been faintly rumoured in 
their camp. The horrors of their journey, when 
they have to fight against the twin demons of thirst 
and famine, are vividly described; and their sur- 
prising adventures when, having crossed the desert, 
they at last reach a great river that takes them to 
their goal, are told with great vivacity and skill. 


The guardians of the treasure are a race of white 
people, the descendants of fugitive convicts from 
the first Australian penal settlement. These people, 
though still speaking English, have relapsed into 
savagery, and are as cruel and vindictive as the 
blacks themselves. They receive the two white 
adventurers, however, if not without suspicion, at 
least with a certain degree of friendliness. Unluckily, 
a woman, the beautiful untrained daughter of one of 
the savages, brings upon them the jealous hatred of 
their captors and guardians, and after a fierce fight, 
in which they are nearly sacrificed, they have to flee 
for their lives. It is in the description of their 
second journey, when they. are trying to return to 
the coast, that the narrative of their adventures 
reaches the highest point of interest, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that this portion of the book is 
distinctly thrilling. The end is possibly somewhat 
hurried, but reticence is not wholly a fault on the 
part of an author with the gifts of Mr. Morley 
Roberts. He has not given us a line of mere padding, 
and as a consequence his story is of absorbing interest 
from the first page to the last. 

“The Temple of Folly” is a fairly good specimen 
of that school of fiction which, founded and fostered 
by such brilliant writers as Stanley Weyman and 
Anthony Hope, has deservedly attained popularity 
with the novel-reading public. Imitators of those 
writers speedily sprang up on every side, and 
the demand for stories of heroic adventure and 
chivalrous enterprise caused the literary market 
to suffer something like a glut of such wares. The 
taste is, at least, a more wholesome and ennobling 
one than that craze for morbid erotics which 
preceded it, and Mr. Paul Creswick, in “The Temple 
of Folly,” ministers to it with a tolerable amount of 
success, He is distinctly happy in his choice of a 
title, and if his handling of a somewhat daring 
theme may seem a little lacking in force, and his 
plot somewhat confused in detail, these defects are 
probably due to the shortness of the author's 
apprenticeship in the art of bookmaking. One 
feels how finely a Stevenson or a “Q” would 
have been inspired by the subject chosen in this 
volume, dealing as it does with the iniquitous 
proceedings of the infamous “Hell Fire” Club of 
Georgian days. Mr. Creswick, however, though 
he has hit upon an audacious idea, seems to 
have been a little afraid of it in the execu- 
tion, and his story, interesting and pleasantly 
written as it really is, has but little to distinguish 
it from the mass of well-written, bright, and 
facile adventure-stories which come in shoals from 
all quarters of late. The hero, Master Anthony 
Fairfax, is a manly, high-spirited Devonshire lad, 
who, forsaking the ancient ways of his forefathers, 
disdains a stool in a banking-house, and runs away 
to sea. In his early twenties he is already the 
master of a little merchant-brig, the Bonaventure, 
and forthwith he departs to seek his fortune upon 
the Cornish coast, where a large cargo of tea has 
suffered shipwreck, and promises valuable salvage 
for the enterprising youth. But the adventure ends 
badly, for Master Fairfax is himself captured by a 
wild, lawless band of wreckers, who despoil him of 
his treasure-trove, and of his gallant little ship into 
the bargain. Deliverance from this sad plight comes 
by the hand of a beautiful girl, one Margaret Fitz- 
gerald, who not only releases the prisoner at the 
peril of her own life, but accompanies bis flight 
disguised as a boy. Some perfectly harmless love- 
passages naturally ensue from this situation, and 
then young Fairfax, still burdened with his fair 
companion, is mysteriously kidnapped on the king’s 
highway, and conveyed by water to a romantically 
rural mansion on the banks of the Thames. 
This beautiful retreat is, as Fairfax presently 
discovers, inhabited by the roystering fraternity 
then known as the “Hell Fire” Club, whose 
dark deeds of alleged demon-worship were not the 
most infamous of those orgies for which the club 
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having been that of inducing him to join this evil 
brotherhood, he is detained, more or less against his 
will, in Medmenham Abbey for a space, and is bam- 
boozled eventually into taking the farcical and 
impious vows which shall constitute its membership. 
This end is attained chiefly by reason of the fact 
that the young fellow has there met, and fallen 
desperately in love with a certain beauteous damsel 
whose father is the head of the fantastic fraternity ; 
but even love for the daughter does not long avail 
to blind Fairfax’s eyes as to the criminal nature of 
the father’s orgies, and this discovery sends the 
horrified lad scurrying in hot haste from the 
precincts of those scandalous proceedings. It is 
needless to trace here the subsequent course of the 
story. Every experienced novel reader can readily 
fill in the outlines for himself, knowing full well 
that the conventional “ happy ending” will not be 
gainsaid in a book of this type. Mr. Creswick has 
shown in “The Temple of Folly” some power of 
constructing a plot and of delineating character. 
The dialogue is sufficiently easy, the incidents are 
numerous and vivaciously narrated. Our only 
complaint with the book, in short, is that this 
sort of thing has been done so often before—and 
done better. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


WHEN an ex-Premier writes on European politics, 
and especially on politics in which he has taken a 
large part himself, he commands our respectful 
attention; but the article on “The Dual and the 
Triple Alliance,” which is contributed to the Nine- 
teenth Century by no less a personage than Signor 
Crispi, leaves us profoundly disappointed. France 
wants Alsace and Lorraine, Russia Constantinople; 
the object of the Dual Alliance is to satisfy these 
desires, and Signor Crispi’s only hope is that the 
partners will quarrel before they have brought 
about a European war. The article not only 
greatly exaggerates, as we think, the present 
desire of the French people to be revenged on 
Germany, but greatly underrates the discontent 
in Alsace and Lorraine. It is an old man’s view, 
displaying once more the author’s fear and hatred 
of France—for which, no doubt, Italian statesmen 
have had more ground than the rest of the world. 
A more illuminative article is Sir Robert Giffen’s 
on “The Monetary Chaos”—a good, rousing Mono- 
metallist manifesto, which should convince the 
wavering and damage the present Government. He 
strongly condemns the closing of the Indian mints— 
the present crisis, indeed, he attributes solely to the 
departure from the elementary principles of mone- 
tary science by the Indian Government and by the 
United States. He condemns emphatically all playing 
with Bimetallism, even out of mere courtesy to foreign 
nations; and advises that, since a gold standard for 
India is only a remote possibility, her Government 
should boldly revert to silver. For it is the use of 
money inside a country that is of supreme import- 
ance; the foreign exchanges can take care of them- 
selves ; and he instances the enormous foreign trade of 
the United States and Argentina with inconvertible 
and fluctuating paper as their circulating medium. 
The article is admirably clear, and effectually ex- 
poses the weakness of several positions funda- 
mental to Bimetallism. Sir Joshua Fitch, writing on 
“ Creeds in the Primary Schools,” besides an effective 
statement of the more usual arguments against dis- 
turbing the present settlement, lays stress, as an edu- 
cationalist, on the necessity of beginning with con- 
crete Scripture history rather than with abstract 
dogma, and points out the desirability of preserving 
that reverence for the Bible which is ingrained in the 
English nature, but of which the High Church party 
make very light indeed. Professor Mahaffy prints in 
full his Birmingham address on Modern Education, 
which now appears as a much-needed protest against 
smattering, over-specialisation, and sham hall-mark- 
ing. Among the other articles we can but barely 








mention Mr. John Morley’s study of Guicciardini—,g 
historian who marks an epoch in his science both by 
his preference of exact insight to any mere moralis- 
ing and by his bottom of political science; Mrs, 
Hogg’s appalling picture of the hopeless lot of the 
home-workers at fur-pulling, who choke with the 
fluff during twelve working hours daily for a wage 
of 1s. 4)}d.; Sir John Lubbock’s conclusion that as 
regards the question of her financial relations with 
Great Britain Ireland has no cause of complaint; 
and Major Lugard’s demolition of the arguments 
against restricting the liquor traffic in Africa. 

In the Contemporary Review Dr. E. J. Dillon, in 
a characteristic article on “The New Political Era,” 
maintains that the danger of European war has 
passed away, and that the Dual Alliance (which he 
declares to be really a formal alliance) has had no 
effect except to kill the French efforts to recover the 
lost provinces. Is there, then, a Continental league 
against England? Not formally : but the only thing 
on which Continental Powers are agreed is the desir- 
ability of combining against us; the Triple Alliance 
is broken up by the disasters of Italy and the dis- 
organisation of Austria; and our Foreign Office is so 
weak and clumsy as almost to invite attack. We must 
meet other nations by a steady increase of our navy, 
a retaliatory tariff, and an Imperial Customs Union. 
That the second measure, and possibly the third, 
would make us poorer, and so !ower that financial 
superiority which is one of our chief advantages 
over all possible enemies, is a consideration which 
does not trouble Dr. Dillon ; but he apparently thinks 
that a retaliatory tariff is a weapon to’ brandish 
in your adversaries’ faces rather than to do any 
real fighting with. Mr. Lyulph Stanley exposes the 
anti-School Board policy of the Government, giving 
some astounding instances of the recent action 
of the Education Department in this direction, but 
holds that for various reasons their plan will fail in 
London and the country alike. He expects that 
Mr. Diggle will regain his control of the Moderates, 
and satisfy the Denominationalists later on. Sir 
Edmund Verney’s “Inhabitants of Milk” will, we 
trust, do something to startle and horrify the con- 
sumer into demanding that some attempt shall be 
made to save him and his babies from tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, typhoid, and we know not what other 
loathsome plagues, by simple precautions and sound 
education of the dairying population. Mr. Mulhall’s 
statistical article on “The Trade of the British 
Colonies” sensibly concludes that the increasing 
foreign trade of the colonies is a proof of their 
prosperity, and so indirectly is good for us. Mr. 
Arnold White’s article on “‘ Europe and the Jews ”— 
proposing an international conference on the Jewish 
question in Russia and elsewhere—suggests that 
anti-Semitism may be among us sooner than we 
expect. Mr. H. B. Grenfell defends himself and the 
Bank of England in the matter of the silver reserve 
question with that warmth which currency contro- 
versies notoriously excite; and Mr. Bryce, reviewing 
the mayoralty election in New York, concludes that 
the campaign will have an educational value in any 
case. Of the other articles we can but mention Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie’s denial that America hates 
England—the spirit of it is excellent, but, unfortu- 
nately, there are several Americas—and Miss Weld’s 
reminiscences of Tennyson, The new theory of the 
perception of artistic beauty, propounded by Vernon 
Lee and Miss Anstruther Thomson, seems to make 
it largely dependent on the physiological inci- 
dents of the percipient’s attitude—a view which 
seems to proceed on the right lines, but certainly 
cannot be criticised in a sentence. But one is always 
glad to see a blow struck at an objectivising, dogma- 
tising «esthetic. 

The Fortnightly Review opens with a _ timely 
sketch of “Our Military Requirements,’ by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sir George Clarke, R.E. He shows 


that in adopting the short-service system without . 


the other parts of the military mechanism of the 
great Continental States we have naturally enough 
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failed to attain a satisfactory result ; and so we have 
no available field army, and an Army Reserve that 
is in some respects unsuitable and inadequate. Yet 
we have taken up a forward policy, and may any 
day be called on to send a considerable force to at 
least four or five parts of the globe. His scheme—of 
which the chief part is to have a field force at home, 
ready for immediate embarkation, of 40,000 men at 
least, and a further field force capable of mobilisation 
in a week—is put forward merely as a basis of dis- 
cussion; but he lays stress on our unreadiness in a 
way that even anti-militarists will do well to take to 
heart. Another timely article, Mr. Fox Bourne’s 
“Case for the Bechuana Rebels,” would once have 
moved general indignation, but now the public is 
Imperialist and callous. It is a shocking story of 
how certain Afrikanders coveted the reserve lands 
of the Bechuanas; how, in spite of pathetic petitions 
from the chiefs, the country passed from the Crown 
to Cape Colony; how the precautions which Mr. 
Chamberlain insisted on for the safety of the 
natives were partly neglected; and how, when the 
rinderpest came, the rebellion, perhaps partly 
excited and fomented by the action of Cape 
cfiicials, was seized as an opportunity for grabbing 
the land and enslaving the people. We are glad to 
see that the question of “indentured labour” is to 
be fought out over a test case in the Cape Courts. 
Of several literary articles, we may specify M. Gabriel 
Mourey’s notes on recent French poetry, and Mr. 
Harold Spender’s “Tennyson: a Study in Poetic 
Workmanship,” which holds that “the thinker in 
him is always ‘shadowed’ by the artist.” And 
“ Diplomaticus” gives a good history of the Tunis 
Question, with a strong condemnation of Lord 
Salisbury’s recent action. 

Cosmopolis might take as its second title, “A 
Chronicle of the Literature and Politics of the 
World, with Examples in Three Languages.” The 
stories and sketches are always admirable, if a little 
too tragic—as Herr David's “ Digitalis” is this 
month; Mr. E. F. Benson’s story of the war in 
Thessaly rekindles in the reader that fire of Phil- 
hellenism which the special correspondents have 
nearly quenched; Mr. Louis Becke’s sketches of 
Samoa twenty years ago are delightful, and M. 
Chailley-Bert’s impressions of Java and its peoples 
are graphic, if somewhat Impressionist. Of the solid 
articles we may note one in German on _ the 
indigenous journalism of China—the Peking Gazette 
is 1,150 years old; a panegyric by Professor Kuno 
Fischer, who is an orator as well as a critic of philo- 
sophies, on the late Grand Duchess Sophie of Weimar; 
and some interesting and partly novel matter con- 
cerning Marie Antoinette. Nor may we pass un- 
noticed the description of Moscow by Mr. Arthur 
Symons—which brings out notably the grotesque 
element in the architecture and the people—nor the 
account of the Danish poet Jacobsen, by Mr. E. F. L. 
Robertson. It is an excellent number, and rather 
lighter than usual. 

For some other magazines a word or two must 
suffice. The New Review happily combines ages 
wide apart. Mr. Yeats writes on “The Tribes of 
Danu "—a charming contribution to Irish folklore 
—and Mr. G. W. Steevens, in the next page, de- 
scribes the most modern of type-setting machines.— 
The Investors’ Review is properly severe on the 
l‘orward Policy, and on the stupidity of the West 
Indians in the past in trusting to sugar alone. In 
the very readable New Century Review we note an 
article suggesting that the Duke of Devonshire’s 
Eastbourne Mayoralty may educate him into the 
Premier of a Whig Administration —In the New 
Ircland Review schemes of Irish railway amalgama- 
tion and of reformed local government in Ireland 
deserve attention. 





, THE ART MAGAZINES, 

+ NEW volume of The Magazine of Art commences with the 
current number, which contains a special article by the Editor 
on Sir John Gilbert and an appreciation of the popular Liverpool 











artist, Mr. Robert Fowler. The illustrations of the latter 
article are confined to the classical scenes of the painter, and 
exclude his almost more interesting landscape work, which, 
we trust, may be dealt with later. Perhaps the article 
which will have the most pathetic interest is one from the 
pen of the late Lord Leighton on “The Building Up of 
a Picture.” Mr. Robinson continues his account of the 
Queen’s Treasures, and Mr. Fulleylove’s Studies on Greece 
are embodied in an article by Mr. Alfred Higgins.—The 
special article in The Studio (and we are obliged to refer 
to the October number in this belated way) is devoted to “Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn and his Art,” a most interesting subject. 
In the same magazine Mr. George Frampton discusses “The 
Art of Wood-Carving,” pleading for “individuality, which is 
the breath of life of all the arts.’—The Artist, which affects 
the rile of newspaper more than do iis contemporaries just 
referred to, opens with an illustrated article on “ Mysticism in 
Art Pictorial,” by Mr. Richard Machell. The Blake-like 
dreams of the artist are explained in the text, and we have 
no quarrel with the effort to hint at spiritual things by means 
of art, if the pictures are taken as hints only. But even as 
suggestions, we do not consider such dreams the most excellent 
way of teaching. 

We have received from Messrs. Bemrose Vol. III. of The 
Reliquary, a publication which combines art with the study of 
antiquities. We note articles on Quin Abbey, The Etruscan 
Ware of Wales, The Evolution of the Textile Industries, 
French Bakers’ Tallies, and many others, all of which are fully 
illustrated.—The Antiquary (Elliot Stock) contains an article 
on “Spanish Historic Monuments,” and, inter alia, an 
“ Inventory and Sale of Goods, St. Peter’s, Cornhill.” Among 
the items in this list is one which the editor himself draws 
attention to, probably with a view to warning Bimetallists, 
“lost by the fall of the monye iiij li.” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


ScATTERED up and down the country, not merely in the great 
but in the small ancestral homes of England, are many “ His- 
torical Portraits” of famous people who have played a memorable 
part in the making of the nation. There have always been 
difficulties of an almost insuperable kind in regard to the 
compilation of a comprehensive catalogue of such pictures. 
It is true that many of the most valuable—or, in the personal 
sense, most interesting—of these likenesses have been engraved. 
In recent times photography, in its more artistic developments, 
has reproduced a vast number of these old portraits, but many 
still only make their silent appeal from walls which they have 
adorned for generations. An organised attempt, states Mr. 
Wheatley on the opening page of this fascinating volume, has 
been mado to induce the possessors of these portraits to catalogue 
their treasures; and to render sucha task easy Mr. Lionel Cust, of 
the National Portrait Ga'lery, has drawn up a form for making 
an inventory on a uniform system. The schedule has been 
published by the Queen’s Printers, The great Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, it seems, was the first Englishman who made it his 
hobby—a gallery of national portraits; but most of the nobility, 
both in his time and since, have been content with the portraits 
of their own ancestors and family connections. One o! the 
most attractive public institutions in London to-day is un- 
doubtedly the National Portrait Gallery, and the success of the 
movement, of which it is the permanent expression, is chiefly 
due to the fifth Earl of Stanhope and the fourteenth Earl of 
Derby. Portrait galleries have also been established both at 
Edinburgh and Dublin, and local collections are beginning to be 
made in various provincial towns. Mr. Wheatley’s book makes 
no claim to be either complete or final; it is best described as an 
extremely creditable first attempt to put together a handbook 
to the Historical Portraits of the nation. He points out that 
one of the great difficulties is presented by spurious and mis- 
named portraits; in other words, portraits painted without 
authority and with the intention to deceive, and portraits 
re-labelled by mistake or on slender evidence of identity. One 
of the most notorious examples of the first class is the imaginary 
portrait of John Balliol at Balliol College, Oxford, which is 
said to have been painted from a blacksmith who lived in the 
city. A celebrated misnamed portrait is that at Knole 





* Historrcat Portraits: Some Notes ON THE PaINTED PORTRAITS OF 
CELEBRATED CHARACTERS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 
By Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Illustrated. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 

In Nortuern Spats. By Hans Gadow, M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated, 
London: A. & C. Black. 

In Joyrun Russta. By John A. Logan, Jun. Illustrated. London; 
C. Arthur Pearson & Co. 

In a Prarn Patn: Appresses To Boys, By the Rev. W. J. Foxell, 
M.A., B.Mus. London and New York: Mazmillan & Co, 

Bracx’s GurpE To Bristor, Ciirron, Writs, AND (GLASTONBURY, 
Edited by A. R. Hope-Moncrieff. Sixth Edition. London: A. & C, 
Black, 

Tre Rurs anp Excavations oF Ancrest Rome: A CoMPANION 
Book For STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS. By Rudolfo Lanciani, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Illustrated. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 
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described as Katherine of Aragon by Holbein, and which is 
now believed to be the likeness of Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Thomas More. Mr. Wheatley prints much entertaining 
criticism and gossip about portraits and painters, from Holbein 
and Lely, Reynolds and Hogarth, to Lawrence and Millais. 
Not the least attractive chapters in the book are concerned with 
the various portraits of celebrated personages, from kings and 
queens, statesmen and soldiers, to authors and actresses. Need- 
less to say, there are many reproductions in a volume which, 
apart from its critical value, is a notable contribution to the 
biographical aspects of history. 

Dr. Gadow describes his unconventional wandering “In 
Northern Spain” in a clear and at the same time picturesque 
manner. He says that he was too long in the country to make 
sweeping statements, and it is evident he turned his opportu- 
nities to quick-witted and accurate account. He went in no 
vagrant holiday mood merely to stare and loiter, and therefore 
we are mercifully spared the usual sentimental nonsense. Yet, 
though a Fellow of the Royal Society and a botanist and 
archeologist to boot, he refused, even when in hot pursuit of 
learning, to take his pleasures sadly. There is much exact 
scientific spoil in these pages in regard to the fauna and flora 
of Northern Spain, as well as vanished phases of the social 
life of the people. Fortunately, there is also much shrewd 
observation of the country folk, and many vivid glimpses of 
romantic scenery; and as there also lurks in the book a quiet 
sense of humour it has, as a record of travel, undeniable claims. 

It is not possible to speak in the same terms of Mr. Logan's 
account of his experiences “In Joyful Russia.” He went to 
Moscow to witness the coronation of the Czar. He saw Russia, 
of course, under festive conditions, and that we suppose is the 
explanation of the title. He witnessed the crowning of the 
Czar, of which he gives a glowing and rather fulsome account. 
Indeed his book seems to us vitiated in passages by a touch of 
sycophaney. Mr. Logan becomes more natural, and therefore 
less exasperating, when he escapes from great ceremonials to 
popular fetes, but we think he is at his bestindescriptions of village 
life far from the madding crowd of decorated humanity. His 
trip through Finland is pleasantly described in smart superficial 
talk. Nothing, however, which this brisk and confident reporter 
has to tell us alters our opinion of that inexorable individual the 
Russian official. There are portraits in the book, a few pictures 
of places, and some lively gossip. 

Canon Foxell, of Canterbury, has just published a volume of 
straightforward, manly addresses to boys, primarily intended for 
those who wish to walk “In a Plain Path.” He handles with 
admirable vigour, and real discernment of a boy’s difficulties, 
such high themes as the use of time, noble revenge, the true 
gentleman, the noblest victory, and progress through failure. 
There is nothing childish in the method of treatment, and yet we 
feel sure that a man who spoke to a congregation of lads in this 
fashion would not talk over the heads of the youngest, and yet 
find his way to the hearts of those who are just passing from the 
restraints of school to the responsibilities of life. 

In the pages of the old editions of Black’s Guide “ Bath” 
was mathe = yoked with ‘“ Cheltenham.” Mr. Hope-Moncrieff, 
in stating that fact in the new and sixth edition, gives ample 
reasons for the association of the town where Beau Brummell 
once reigned with the city which Edmund Burke once repre- 
sented. The new Gaide deals accordingly with “Bath and 
Bristol,” with brief comments on sleepy hollows like Wells and 
Glastonbury packed discreetly into its final pages. Bath reached 
the height of its popularity as a health resort in the dull and 
formal age of the Georges. When Europe was distracted by 
war, and the lumbering diligence was the only alternative to the 
risky if luxurious travelling chariot, the majority of leisured 
and even opulent valetudinarians deemed that to stay at home 
was best. Hence the squares, crescents, terraces, and broad 
and handsome streets of a city of physic and pleasure. The 
ancient history of Bath, especially in its fantastic, legendary 
developments, is a subject which we must forswear. It is 
enough to chronicle the agreeable fact that in these last days 
of the century the city where bubble the waters which Mr. 
Pickwick once sipped with the “utmost assiduity ” is renewing 
its youth. There is public spirit in the place, and that is half 
the battle; and for the rest there are the curative properties of 
the water, the luxurious social attractions of the town, and the 
beauty of the surrounding neighbourhood. Bristol gained its 
charter as “city and county” as far back as the days of 
Edward III., and there is no need here to chronicle the growth, 
prosperity, and influence of a city which has played a worthy 
part in the making of modern England. Mr. Moncrieff’s 
Guide might have entered a little more explicitly into the 
annals of this great centre of English trade nt shipping. The 
book, so far as Bristol is concerned, is meagre, and even 
‘inadequate ; but by way of amend, we have short descriptions 
of easy excursions to places like Clevedon, Glastonbury, Frome, 
and Weston-super-Mare. The volume might have been better, 
but as it stands it will probably meet most, if not all, of the 
= of the passing stranger in the streets of Bath and 

ristol. 

Professor Lanciani, who is well known to all students as one 
of the most learned archeologists in Italy, has just written 





a scholarly and explicit handbook for travellers to the majestic 
“Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome.” It is a book 
which it is impossible even to attempt to deal with in any 
explicit sense in this column. It is enough to say that it is 
written with conspicuous skill as well as real learning, and with 
a happy and successful attempt to avoid purely technical com- 
ments. In order to help the student, Professor Lanciani has 
added three indexes, in the first of which the monuments are 
named in topographical order, in the second according to their 
chronology, whilst in the third they are placed alphabetically in 
architectural groups. Even enthusiasts of the most scholarly 
kind sometimes make rash assertions or commit themselves to 
fanciful theories, and therefore Professor Lanciani does well 
delicately to hint at the necessity of caution. He reminds 
impulsive devotees of this phase of old learning that after all the 
study of the fascinating subject began as far back as the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and that in the interval it 
has, to say the least, been closely investigated. There aro 
known to be some two thousand volumes devoted to it, for the 
archeologists, not of Italy alone, but of Europe, and, in the 
present century, of America, have delved deeply and left few 
stones unturned. Maps, plans, and illustrations heighten the 
appeal of a remarkably well-written and valuable manual. 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract From A Lectcre on “Foops AND THEIR VaLurs,” By Dr. ANDREW 
Witsox, F.R.S.E., ete.—“If any motives—first, of due regard for health, and 
second, of getting full food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious) 
should be made to replace tea and coffee without hesitation, Cocoa is a food; tea 
and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in a nutshell, 
ay he who runs may read the obvious moral of the story.’ 
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